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Miſs De LIA SAN 


LETTER I. 
To Miſs DorINDA Boorupy. Te: 
Am half perſuaded there is no ſuch thing 
as true friendſhip in life—When I have 


related my fad reverſe of fortune ſince I faw 
you, and the change it has produced in the 


behaviour of my once flattering and careſling 


acquaintance, you will allow I have great 
reaſon to be diſguſted with the world ; and, 
I doubt not, will excuſe a reflection, in which 1 
would ſtill hope Dorinda has no ſhare— Ves, 
Wool. I. B my 
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my dear girl, I am determined to believe 


you ſtill do, and will love me, notwithſtand- 
ing I am no longer that celebrated thing, 
that ſhone in the box and ſparkled in the 
ring—O horrid! what a dreary change, from 
a palace to a cottage! When I ſurvey my 
preſent habitation, and compare this ſolitary 
wilderneſs to the dear town, to which I have 
bid, perhaps, an eternal” adieu, you may 
gueſs what effect it muſt have on my ſpi- 


Tits—Here is room for meditation, even to 


madnefs. But what, you will aſk, has pro- 
duced this wonderful change? O bid me 
not be particular in the relation of my woes 


- Amongſt all the purling ſtreams, very un- 


deſervedly, in my opinion, celebrated by the 
Poets, not one of them has, I fear the vir- 
tues of Lethe; or how eagerly would I drink 
an oblivion to my care. But how I ramble! 
Alas! what other employment is now left 
me—yet I muſt try to ſatisfy your curioſity. 
Know, then, my dear, that the ſudden death 


of my father has reduced mamma and me to 


what, compared to my former affluence, I 
can hardly help. calling indigence ; though 
by her, who has a mind ſuperior to mis- 


fortunes, it is ſtill efteemed a very reaſonable 


competency. 8 | 

Ihe figure we made in the Beau Monde 
was chiefly ſupported by the lucrative places 
my father enjoyed under the government— 
The world believed him rich—he did not try to 
undeceive them; imagining the contrary per- 
EE : | ſuaſion 
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ſuaſion would be to my advantage, knowing 
the prudent turn of the preſent age; the 
male part of which have adopted the ſenti- 
ments of a ſong that I uſed formerly, in the 
gaiety of my heart, to ſing to them: 


I'm off with wit, and beauty will fade, 
And virtue in rags i&not worth a ſhilling ; 
But ſhe that. has money her market is made, 
And every charm about her is killing. 


In ſhort, my dear, with the ſhattered remains 
of our once flouriſhing fortune we have de- 
ſerted the town, being firſt deſerted by all 
our friends Proſtituted word! how little 
did they deſerve that appellation My train 
of lovers, too, who were dying for me 
while in proſperity, calling their reaſon and 
philoſophy to their aid, ſaw me depart with 
the moſt chriſtian- like fortitude and reſigna- 
tion — Odious wretches! how they have 
humbled me. Thus, my dear, have I hudd- 
led over the account of my fall, but not from 
virtue, that, thank Heaven, is ſtill left for 
my conſolation, as well as youth and beauty 
— But of what advantage is the latter now? 

To bloom and fade like a roſe in the 
deſart, unſeen and unadmired From what 1 

have been, take a flight ſurvey of what 1 
am. Figure to yourſelf a lonely cot, ſitu- 
ated the Lord knows where; in the deſarts 


of Arabia, I believe; it is certain there is 


not a Beau nor Belle within a thouſand miles 
of us—Mamma, however, is highly pleaſed - 
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with our rural habitation, and perfectly con- 


tent with her lot—Much good may it do 
her; but ſo am not I. She talks much of 


the ſerenity we enjoy—Serene, with a ven- 


geance—For my part, I have hardly been 


thoroughly awake ſince I was tranſported | 


here.------Though, that I might not want 
for amuſement, I have been ſuffered. to 
bring my ſpinnet and guittar with me, as 
well as materials for drawing—But for what 
purpofe ſhould { endeavour to improve ac- 
compliſhments, which I ſhall now have no 
opportunity of diſplaying ? — Without that 
view very little trouble will be taken—Fame 
is the univerſal paſſion. Somebody ſays, 
cc A woman's greateſt fame is to have been 
* unknown.“ A very ſober maxim, but not 
at all to my taſte—Languor and inaQtivity 


have taken, poſſeſſion of me | 


We on, 6 drink, we ſlzep—good folks, what 
then! — | 0 N 
Why then we eat, we drink, and ſleep again, 


I can have no notion of the pleaſure mam- 
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ma boaſts of, in contemplating the beautiful # 
Works of Nature. She aſſures me, too, 
_ that it affords her continual variety But, 


for my part, I ſee nothing but the ſame dull 
ſcene over and over again—Amuſements too 


inſipid to ſuit my taſte—Talk not to me of 


fine proſpe&s; commend me to a moving 
picture erowded ſtreets, and all the e 
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ful noiſe and buſtle of the dear enchanting 
town—I have no reliſh for any thing I can 
enjoy at preſent ; yet St. Evermont ſays, a 


c pretty woman will never be totally unhap<- 


c“ py while ſhe retains her beauty, let her 
« circumſtances be what they will.” —Upon 

my word, I believe he perfectly underſtood 
our foible ; for, would you believe it, in ſpite 
of my indifference for every thing elſe, my 


perſon ſtill employs my care Powerful vani- 
ty, who can reſiſt thy influence ?—Heigh, 


ho !-—W hat had F elſe to ſay to you; not a 
great deal, you may believe, from my pre- 
ſent ſituation 3 yet you muſt permit me to 
write, it will be ſome conſolation in my ba- 
niſhment—Our old virgin, and only atten- 
dant, except a roſey-faced country girl, has 
juſt ſummoned me to dinner— Tis an origi- 


nal mortal—an old maid, as I ſaid, and a Me- 


thodiſt—need | attempt a more expreſſive de- 
ſcription. This pair of females, mamma, and 
a cat as ancient as the former, is the whole of 
our family—Can you not form an idea of us 
when aſſembled, the latter purring, the firſt 
canting, and mamma all compoſure and good- 
neſs ?—O, heavens! what a ſober ſet! . 
to them your dreary friend, 


DeLia STANHOPE, 
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LETTER I. 
To Mijs Boorasy. 
6 HE morning is delightful—mamma 


would have perſuaded me to enjoy it, 


as ſhe calls it, by accompanying her in a 


walk ; but I preferred writing to my Dorinda, 
l hate a ſolitary country ramble ; 
Let me wander not unſeen— 


The dear Park, ſhall I never more re-viſit 


your delightful walks? O the pleafing painful 
recollection of paſt ſcenes—Adieu, ye charm- 
ing ſports and plays, and every ſcene that 
was diverting— The honeſt ſimple ſoul, Mar- 
tha, has been diſplaying her eloquence, in or- 
der to perſuade me to go with her to a little 
wood at ſome diſtance, where ſhe has diſco- 


vered—a very notable one, you'll ſay—a neſt 


of beautiful turtle-doves—Good virgin, what 
infantine amuſements would ſhe induce me 
to engage in—Pll warrant ſhe was as much 
delighted with her diſcovery as if ſhe had 
ſtumbled upon a covey of beaux; however, 
I will condeſcend to humour her for once; 
our family is not compleat without a few of 
' thoſe melancholy cooing animals to add 


to it. Adieu, then; I prop finiſhing 


my epiſtle when I return, tho' of what it 


will conſiſt Heaven knows; no matters of 
fact now to treat of, but alt depends on the 
fruitfulneſs of my imagination, which, entre 
| nous, 


Meſs DEtia STANHOPE. 7 
nous, Was never more barren than at pre- 
ſent. 

| Monday, Four Check. 

An adventure, ſuch as it is—better than 
nothing, however—But take the particulars 
II attended. Mrs. Martha to the wood, at 
the extremity of which ſhe pointed out to 
me her boaſted neſt—the,birds neſt I mean— 
The tree where it was, grows on the ſide of 
a ſhady lane, much ſuch a one, I ſuppoſe, as 
Chamont purſued his journey in. What put 
me in mind of his deſcription, was the ap- 
pearance of a wringled hag, who deſiſted 
from picking dry ſticks, in order - to tell m 
ladyſhip's fortune. I diverted myſelf for 


ſome time with the unintelligible gibberiſh 


of this deſcendant of Cleopatra Martha 


however, drew my attention from the inter- 


eſting ſcene in which I was engaged, to what 
was equally fo, viz. the ſurvey of her young 
favourites—Horrid, cry'd I, with a ſcream, 
they look like frogs—T would not touch them 
for the world; let them alone—and turn'd 
from her, ſinging, 


They ne'er could be true, ſhe'd aver, 


That could rob a poor bird of it's young 
And I lik'd her the more when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue: 


When chancing to caſt my eyes towards the 
lane, what was my ſurprize, at the fight of 
a gay young gentleman, who had brought 
his horle cloſe up to the hedge that ſeparated 


4 us, 
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us, and was looking at me with the greateſt 
attention | a ſervant in a ſmart livery, though 


at a greater diſtance, following his maſter's 


example—At that inſtant there was no occa- 
ſion 


To teach the cheek the hidden bluſh to ſhow, 
Or little hearts to flutter at a Beau; 


for mine did ſo without the word of com- 
mand—A pretty fellow, after three months 


baniſhment from the beau monde, was be- 


come a kind of novelty to me, and might well, 
by ſo unexpected an. appearance, cauſe an 
emotion—T bluſhed, then, I ſay, and, abrupt- 
ly breaking off my unfiniſhed ſong, with a 
pretty kind of rural ruſticity, took to my 
heels, and fled, like Daphne, over the plains ; 


while my Apollo very gallantly leaped his 


horſe, though at the danger of his neck, 
which was ſpared, perhaps, for a more ex- 
alted fate, over the intervening hedge—W hat 


_ obſtacles will not love conquer ?—And diſ- 
mounting, as ſoon as he had performed that 


feat of activity, left his horſe, and followed 


me on foot, entreating me, in the moſt ſup- 


plicating voice, to ſtop, and permit him to 
apologize for his having been the unfortunate, 


though innocent, cauſe of alarming me. I 


looked back at that irſtant, and was highly 
diverted at the fight of honeſt Martha, who 


was hobbling after me, with a face extended 


to an enormous length, not doubting, I ſup- 
Poſe, but t her long preſerved, and never be- 
fore 
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fore attempted, virtue, was, at laſt, going to 
become a ſacrifice to that odious creature 
man; the came up to me, and ſtammering 
for want of breath, Lord, Madam, cried fhe, 
what will become of us?—I do not know, 
| anſwered I, ſmiling—W hat, ſaid the Gipſey ? 

—Did ſhe not forewarn you of this diſaſter ? 

As I ſpoke, the Gentleman joined us; a 

ſtile was to be ſcrambled over—he offered his 
X hand; I accepted of it—he ſpoke—muſic was 
e- in his voice—elegance and beauty in his form 


II, and face Much gallantry and politeneſs on 
an his part; civility, and a proper reſerve, on 
t- mine. He ſued for the liberty of eſcorting 
Aa me home— 

ny How could I prevent it, the roads being free 

5 3 1 For one as for t'other, for him as for me.— 

us I was, however, a little mortified at the 
ks humble appearance of my habitation—and, 
x- with a double chin, and head ere, failed in- 
„at to it with a ſtately air, leaving him convinced, 
iſ- as I hoped, both from my behavi6ur and con- 
iat verſation, that I had been accuſtomed to a 
ed more ſumptuous dwelling His adieu was to 
p- C the higheſt degree reſpectful—a ſigh—a gen- 
to Y | tle preſſure,of my hand; eyes turned back, 
te, and flow reluctant ſteps, teſtified how un- 
TI: $3 willing he was to leave me—An amazing 
ly Bm pretty fellow—Love is a capricious Deity— 
ho 3 In an aſſembly I might have paſſed unnoticed 
ed | by im—but had my figure been but barely 
P- 9 paſſable, the very circumſtances of my re- 
e- 1 tirement, of my genteel appearance, and 2 
"re 
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manner that teſtified an acquaintance with 


the world, carried a ſort'of myſtery with it, 


that could not fail to excite his attention— 
And, after all, I believe the country is the 
place, to which Cupid, finding himſelf ne- 
glected, for the ſake of intereſt in the beau 
monde, has retired. If ſo, and that, by his 
influence, my ſtranger ſhould condeſcend to 
turn ſhepherd for his Delia's ſake, I ſhall 
begin. to be reconciled to what, till this auſpi- 
cious day, was fo greatly my averſion—l di- 
verted my Mamma with my little adventure, 
and Martha's fears on the occaſion, which, 
1 tell her, ſhe is greatly diſappointed to 
find ſo groundleſs—I have rallied her a 


good deal on this head. The honeſt virgin 


ſeems but half delighted with my jokes, 
but dares not teſtify any reſentment, as 
I immediately begin to conſole her for the 
mortification ſhe has ſuffered, by giving 


her hopes, that the next will end more to 


her ſatisfaction Mamma cannot reſiſt a 
ſmile at my pleaſantry; while her hand- 


maid lifts up her hands and eyes, praying 


for my converſion, and declaring that 


mine is all wicked and unſanctified wit, 


of which ſhe hopes, ere long, to ſee me 
heartily repent; then ſhe quotes texts of 
Scripture againſt jeſtings that are not con- 
venient—A droll creature, but honeſt and 
well meaning. Adieu, Dorinda, if I hear 
no more of my ſwain, my next will, I 


fear, be in the eaffettuoſo ſtrain—Yours 


Aincerely, 2M 5 
D ELIA STANHOPE. 
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LETTER MW 
To the S AMR 


T OPE, thou haſt told me lies from day 
to day—Not a word of this ſwain ſince 

I laſt wrote—Stupid . wretch—How dearly 
theſe men love to give themſelves airs—Had 
you ſeen his behaviour-to. me, you would have 
ſworn the wound I had given was incurable— 
And love at firſt ſight, everlaſting unconque- 


Table love, is the very law and goſpel of Ro- 


mances; What modern fair one doubts their 
infallibility in affairs of this nature? - While 
I was fluttered at every noiſe I heard, believ- 
ing it to. be ſome truſty Squire. fraught with 
a tender billet-doux from my Knight, or per- 
haps bringing the melancholy tidings of his 


_ death, which even ſo ſhort an abſence from 


his Duſcinea, ſo deſperate are the wounds ſhe 
gives, had already effected, the honeſt man, 
no doubt, was purſuing his journey with all the 
ſober ſadneſs imaginable, unconſcious of the 
miſcheif he had made This diſappointment 
has quite diſconcerted my plan; already had 
I fixed on a ſhady wood where to indulge my 


meditations, as lovers are wont on the ſame 


occaſions; already had TI purchaſed a ſharp 


pointed penknife,. at no ſmall coft, of honeſt 
Martha, a preſent, as ſhe, ſighing, told me, 
m the days of yore, from the only ſweetheart 


Heaven had ever bleſt her with.—Beware, ye 


Lovers 7 | 
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Lovers, how ye receive ſuch fatal preſents— 
'This inſtrument had I procured, to carve his 
dear name on the bark of trees; already 
had I eflayed my ſkill; but ſince my AÆneas 
is fled, what is now left me but to follow the 
example of the forſaken Dido, and, inſtead 
of engraving his name on trees, turn the fell 
knite againſt my own breaſt, and there eraſe 
his image from my heart Miracles are not 
yet ceaſed. Would you believe it, Dorinda's 
viſitors are below but of what kind do you 
think? Not powdered Fops, nor gaudy Belles, 
but a ſober Country Parſon and his daughter 


The former a pains-taking man, who talks 


me a ſleep every Sunday, and himſelf into a 
conſumption: his daughter I have never yet 


':{een, ſhe having been upon a viſit to her grand- 
mother, or aunt ;—no matter which.—Þut I 


gueſs what kind of a mortal it is—A well 
grown vegetable, who, being once rooted in 


her chair, will not dare to move any thing 


but her eyes. I think I fee her aukward con- 
fuſion, when I burſt in upon her with all the 


inſolence of town-bred dignity—Adieu, I am 
going to make the experiment. : 


| Thurſday Evening, Nine hel. 

O Lord! my dear, would you believe it, 

I never was more humbled in my lite Stay; 
I muſt look in the glaſs; ſurely ſhe's not fo 


much handiomer- than me Let mg ſee ; 


O, pretty well; yes I think my countenance 


1s et more expreſſive—Could you imagine 
| | | 18 
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it poſſible, Dorinda, this Parſon's daughter, 
inſtead of the ſtupid ruſtic I expected, is—fe- 
male envy be gone—alas! my dear ſhe's beau- 
tiful as an Angel, ſenſible, and even learned, 
but without pedantry, modeſt and humble, 
but neither baſhful nor aukward. How, in 
the name of Fortune, could ſhe acquire all 


. theſe perfections?— Such a father, ſuch an 


education as ſhe muſt have had Let me die, 
if I do not look upon her as a prodigy; Mam- 
ma is charmed with her, ſo am I, more per- 


haps than I defire.—But to be ſerious, . for 


with all my faults, I believe you'll do me the 
juſtice to acknowledge, I am as free from envy 
as moſt of my ſex, and as frank in confeſſing 


another's excellence; to be ſerious, then I 


ſay, I am in raptures with the lovely Emilia, 
for that is the fair one's name, and promiſe 
myſelf much pleaſure from her acquaintance; 
there is ſuch an air of innocence” and ſincerity 


in her countenance, ſomething ſo inſinuating 
in her manners, that TI am convinced ſhe is 


capable of friendſhip, which is the higheſt _ 
encomium I can beſtow on her—Then her 

converſation, tho? grave, is uncommonly ſen- 
timental and refined. Amongſt her other good 
qualities, I greatly admire her reſpeQtul be- 


haviour to the honeſt old man her father, who, 
tho' none of the brighteſt genius's, is not on- 


ly venerable for his age, and the ſacred cha- 


racter he bears, but from his unaffected pi- 
ety, which be inforces, however, much more 


by his irreproachable lite, than his preaching; ' 


not 
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not being endued with any great ſhare of elo- 
quence, his ſermons would be apt to excite a 
{mile ; did he harangue a more polite audience, 
the Smarts of the age would be rather witty on 
the occaſion! but amongſt his ſimple and 
well-meaning pariſhioners he is loved as a 
father, and reſpected as a tearcher of truths, 
ſacred and important, as they really are. 
With all my gaity, I have ever had courage 
enough, in ſpite of ridicule, to profeſs my- 
ſelf a Chriſtan; tho? my religion dwells rather 
in my heart than on my tongue. I deſpiſe 
the oſtentatious devotion of a Devotee; tho, 
when called upon, ſhall never be backward 

to give a reaſon for the hope that is in me 
Amazing Here's gravity for you But no 
wonder, the company of this afternoon natu- 
rally led me to the ſubje&t, and I ſeldom 
check my pen, but communicate my thoughts 
freely as they occur ; the leaſt reſtraint on this 


head, would ſoon deſtroy my fondneſs for writ- 


ing; to a friend this employment is nothing 
more than thinking aloud—A ſagacious remark 
this, and perfectly new—I need not tell you, I 
ſuppoſe, that I never ſtudy to compoſe fine or 
witty letters. Very unſucceſsful, you will ſay if 
I do—No, my dear, I never ftudy at all, nei- 
ther upon this or any other occaſion; both 
my ſpeech. and actions are extempore—But 
where have I wandered ?—Let me ſay a few 
words more of my new favourite. Af- 
ter tea, on my requeſting it, ſhe accompa- 

nied me ona ramble. Various were the 
| | topics 


$200 
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mean. 
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| topics of our converſation; you know the 


frankneſs of my diſpofition, of which the 
many falſe, though pretended friends, I have 
met with, have not been able to cure me— 
Not a ſecret ſhould I have concealed from 


her, tho? on ſo ſhort an acquaintanee, had TI 


been poſſeſſed of any—But I found the ſweet 


Emilia rather more reſerved—Love had a 


ſhare in our conference—-Were ever two fe- 


males five minutes together without touching 


on that ſubje& ?—She blufhed; ſhe ſighed ; 
and, in ſhort, in ſpite of herſelf, diſcovered 
what ſhe endeavoured to conceal. This ac- 
counts for a kind of langour and melancholy 


which I took notice of from the firſt— 


What elſe could occafion it, but this faid 


Love, the diſturber of high and of low— 


A charming foundation this for our future 


_ friendſhip, which would be inſipid without 


a paſſion ever new, and ever intereſting. 


Nothing is now wanting but a ſwain for your 
friend—Stupid wretch, you know who F 
Emilia has it ſeems, lived chiefly 
with an aunt at Oxford. Alas! poor Emilia! 
ſome ſmart ſtudent, I warrant—but I ſhall 
know all in 'good time. She is but juſt re- 
turned from that place. — Adieu, my dear, 
and good night Would you believe a fine 
Lady could think of going to reſt at ſuch an 


unfaſnhionable hour as ten o'clock —Hideous! 


to have none but the vulgar to countenance 
one's example. I muſt ſubmit, however, as 
| ſuch 
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ſuch are the laws of our regular family. 


Again then, I bluſhing, faulter out good 


night. Fg 
DELIA STANHOPE. 


LETTER IV. 
To the ST AM E. 


UNDAY, juſt preparing for church, as 
neat as a bride, yet I am ſure the lovely 
Emilia will ecliple me— no matter, who 


would contend for the ſtupid gaping admira- 


tion of clowns ?— The bell rings—Adieu, 


One Clock. 
Heart palpitating, cheeks bluſhing, and de- 
votion diſturbed. *#* Lead us not into temp- 


« tations;” yet how are they to be avoided, 
* y 


ſince the molt ſacred places are not a ſecurity 


againſt them— Mr. Jeſſey never preached a 


ſhorter ſermon in his life, at leaſt it appeared ſo 


to me; tho? ſeveral ſleek headed ſwains, accord- 
ing to their uſual cuſtom, compoſed them- 


ſelves to reſt, till their drowſy pates nodding 
againſt each other, up they ſtart, and apply- 
ing large doſes of auf to their noſtrils tuck- 
ing at the fame time their lank hair behind 
their ears, again they prepare to liſten, till 
a ſecond drowly fit ſeizing them, then down 


mx | 


8 


— 


myſtery in their bahavour, which I am dying 
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they ſink once more to a happy oblivion 
of all their cares— How often have I di- 
verted myſelf with obſerving them. But 
this morning a far more intereſting obje& 


employed my. attention.ä— Have you ſaga- 


city enough to gueſs who he was ?—O Hea- 
vens! what a charming figure Emilia and 
I fat together; ſhe all compoſure and atten- 


. : , f, . 
tion; my eyes a little inclined to wander: 


In conſequence of which, who ſhould I ſee 
parading into the church, with a dignity that, 
beſides the elegance of his dreſs, ſtruck the 
whole audience with awe and wonderment: 


no leſs than the handſome ſtranger, who has, 


for ſome time paſt, been the ſubject of 
my pen!—A moſt violent palpitation, you 


may believe—l pulled Emilia by the ſleeve, 


and directed her eyes where he was—She 


ſeemed in the utmoſt ſurprize, bluſhed exceſ- 
ſively, and a moment after turned as pale 
as death—I thought ſhe would have fainted, 
She was actually obliged to fit down, and 
have recourſe to her ſalts What was I to 


think of all this?—The beau too, towards 
whom I could not help ſtealing a glance 


now and then, appeared embarraſſed, and 


ſeemed cautious of looking to where I was 


Mean time Emilia recovered, but never raiſ- 


ed her eyes during the remainder of the ſer- 


vice; frequent ſighs, however, eſcaped her, 
and an air of more than uſual melancholy 
took place in her countenance. There is a 


to 
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to unravel. Pray Heaven, there be not too 
good an underſtanding between them, to leave 
room for me to hope. The little vanity his 
preſence had excited, and the belief that my 
fair ſelf had procured us his company, now 
changed into humility ; for had I not reaſon 
to think the too charming Emilia was, in reality 
the object of his purſuit ?—I was impatient 
till Mr. Jeſſey diſmiſſed us; though, as I be- 
fore ſaid, his diſcourſe ſeemed leſs tedious 
than uſual, having ſo gay an object to 
drvert my attention. We received, at 
laſt, the Penediion, and made our exit 
The ſtranger met us at the door; Emilia 
had hold of my arm; I felt her tremble as 
he approached; again ſhe bluſhed, and be- 
trayed manifeſt ſigns of agitation. He ſpoke 
not to her, however, nor teſtified the leaſt 
acquaintance; but to me he vouchſafed a 


"moſt reſpectful bow, and, with more haſte 


than I thought neceſfary—(for, good man, 
handſome as he is, there was no danger of 
my running away with him)—mounting his 
horſe, which a ſervant was waiting with at 


the entrance of the church-yard, away he 
flew like hghtning. A wretch! what brought 
him here, I wonder, to diſturb a ſett of ho- 
neſt people, and divert them from their du- 


ty ?—T could not, for ſome time, get the bet- 


ter of a fomething—a new kind of ſenſation, 
which his preſence, or his ſudden abſence, I 


do not know which to aſcribe it to, had ex- 
cited. Even my curioſity was not prevalent 
enough. 


* 
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enough to make me break ſilence. I found 
myſelf in a ſort of diſagreeable reſverie; neither 
was the fair Feſſey more communicative We 


walked a good way without ſpeaking to each 
other till the fight of her houſe at ſome diſtance 


waked me from my penfive fit; and I aſked 
her, with a forced ſmile, what ſhe thought 
of the ſtranger ;—W hat do you think of him, 
rather? returned ſhe; for, if I am not 
miftaken, he has for ſome time been the ob- 
je& of your meditation—I may ſuppo'e the 
ſame of you, ſaid I; but, for my part, I ſhall. 
make no ſcruple of declaring, that I think 
him an immenſe pretty fellow—His outward 
appearance I mean. But you, added I, with 
an arch look, could, I fancy, give me his 
character with more certainty.— Why ſo ? 


cry'd ſhe, in ſome coufuſion Ah, my dear, 


I find I have not yet merited your confidence, 
nor could I, indeed, juſtly expect it from fo 
ſhort an acquaintance ; yet I will venture to 
fay—Excuſe me, interrupted fhe, with a figh 
Alt gives me pain to be accuſed of reſerve, 
but for pity's fake, ſpare me on this fatal ſub- 
ject. I am a very unhappy creature, my dear 
Miſs Stanhope. I know I ſhall excite your 
compaſſion, were I to tell you, but I cannot 


the recollection of paſt ſcenes only augments 


my miſery—Oh, then, aſk me not the cauſe 
I will not, ſaid I, fince you ſay it gives you 


pain—Yet I think the caufe is no longer a 


myſtery—Y ou may be miſtaken, refumed the ; 


the perſon you ſuſpeR, it is true, knows ſome 


part 
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part—But forgive me, if you have any re- 
gard for my peace, never again lead me to 
this cruel ſubjedt My misfortunes will not 
admit of conſolation, all proſpect of happineſs 
is fled, and my peace of mind is loſt for ever. 
J aſſured her, in the ſtrongeſt terms, I would 
never hereafter give her uneaſineſs on that head, 
nor will I forfeit my promiſe—Impertinent 
female curioſity, begone---I am pleated, how- 
ever, that by the hint ſhe dropped, I have 
reaſon to believe that the ſtranger 1s not the 
principal object of her concern---Do you 
think it was lover like to leave his miftreſs 
ſo abrubtly ; I would hope not---Yet the 
very objection E make againſt his being her 
ſwain, holds equally good in regard to myſelf; 
for, cou'd he, you may as juſtly aſk, love the 
fair Delia, yet take his flight with ſuch pre- 
cipitation?--- Why no, I fear not; however, 
like me or not, it would be ſome lation 
to know that I had no rival---This talking of 
rivals looks very ſuſpicious; I will conſult 
my heart, ſome day or other, when I have 
leiſure, and examine how it ſtands affected 
towards this charming oppoſition, which ap- 
pears only to alarm, and vaniſhes without 
explaining Itſelf. 
I have been for ſome time prevented from 
finiſhing my epiſtle, by the communicative 
Mrs. Martha, who bringing a meſſage to me 
from mamma, and always delighted to hear 
herſelf talk, began a converſation about Emilia, 
in hopes of learning ſomething of what I 
wiſhed. 
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Wiſh'd to know---A very female ſtill, you 
find, in regard to curioſity--- I fuffered her 
to proceed, but not a word could I collect to 
ſatisfy it---All I heard was high encomiums 
on her piety, charity, and other virtues, 
which Martha ſays is the talk of the whole 


| pariſh, where ſhe is almoſt ador'd. She has 


many ſuitors, added the honeſt virgin, but 
cannot affect any of them; and it is marvel- 


lous to ſee how coy ſhe'll be, tho? they are 


perſonable young men, and ſome of them 
deadly well to paſs in the world---Oh, Mar- 
tha, cry'd I ſmiling, how feelingly you ſpeak ! 
What would you give to be in her place? 
The plump ſoul toſſed up her head vex'd 
at my remark, and left me in a pet---Adieu, 
Dorinda; if you love me, let your letters be 
more frequent----Such ſubjects as you have 
to amuſe both your ſelf and me: How can 
you excuſe your lazineſs? Do not you again 
give me cauſe to chide you on that head, as 
you value the eſteem of your | 


DELIA ' STANHOPE, 
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LETTER 
To the SAME. 


VERY thing in ſtatu quo—in regard 
to Emilia, your friend, and the inſenſ- 


ible wretch, whom I have ſcarce patience to 


mention; that is to ſay, Emilia's hiſtory, 
| though I ſee her daily, is ſtill a fecret—Your 
Delia is ſtill affected with a certain paſſion ; 
and the ſwain 1s ſtill, the the Lord knows 
where—at Jericho, I hope, by this time 
Yet ſome little variety I have met with ſince 
I laſt wrote, by the arrival of no Beau, 
you may believe, or my letter would have 
begun in a different manner—Only females, 
but paſſable. I fancy I ſhall think them to- 
lerable in time; they already profeſs a high 
eſteem for my Ladyfhip ; ; no more than my 
due, that you know. Shall I give you a more 
particular account of them; yes, I think I 
will. Know then, that about three weeks 
ago, lodgings were taken at one of the beſt 
farm-houſes in the village, for a Lady and 
her daughter; the former ordered by her 
Phyſicians to this part of the country, for the 
benefit of the air, it being, it ſeems, reckon- 
ed extremely healthy, pure, and I don't know 
what all. An odious place for all that— 
Well, they came, mamma civil and ſociable ; 
paid them a viſit, I too was obliged to ac- 
company her; we . were politely re- 

ceived ; 
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ceived; the old Dowager immenſely well- 
bred ; has lived in London, it ſeems ; no great 


* appearance of ill-health that I could diſcover, 


* 0 — 9 Y - We . 


»*F 


but plump and well favour'd ; vapouriſh, Pll 
warrant—Who would not be a fine Lad 
you know. Her daughter—aſſez zien. Tall. 
genteel, face paſſable, an underſtanding about 
the common ſize of Ladies; laughs rather 
too often, and not always in the right place; 
but upon the whole may have her admirers. 
Emilia has likewiſe been to ſee them, and 
Miſs Charlton is ſometimes admitted of our 
party in our evening rambles. She's apt to 
give herſelf a few airs, but not elegant ones 
— Talks in raptures of London balls, operas, 
and plays; ſays B. in the neighbourhood of 
which the eſtate of her late father lies, and 
where they have chiefly reſided ſince his death, 
is a very gay town, a great deal of good com- 
pany, a number of beaux ; ſhe loves, I find, 
do talk of thoſe dear creatures; what female 
does not ?—Wiſhes mamma would take a 
> Houſe, and remove there, ſhould be immenſely 
happy in my company. The damſel is not 
very ſparing of her flattery ; women are ac- 
cuſed of a fondneſs for that; *tis a proof of it, 
that rather than not have it at all, they will 
even condeſcend to flatter one another ; but 
to me it is odious, except from the other ſex, 
and even in that caſe horrid, if not exceeding- 
I dehcate and refined Adieu. 

Bm DzELia STANHOPE. 
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I., W 
To the SAME. 


ERY civil; very obliging. Mrs. 
Charlton inſiſts on my accompanying 
her to B. for a few weeks. Says, it will be 
a little variety for me—At my time of life 
to be ſecluded) from the world muſt be very 
diſagreeable—A ſagacious old Lady—intreats 
mamma to give her conſent to my going 
-with them. I begin to like her immenſely. 
They leave the country in a day or two. 
Mamma deliberates, aſks what I would chuſe 
to do? Juſt as ſhe pleaſes, 1s my pretty paſ- 
five anſwer. To ſay truth, though I ſhould 
like to change the ſcene, yet the thoughts of 
leaving her, is an alloy to the pleaſure I 
might promiſe myſelf from the journey. Ho- 
neſt Martha is point blank againſt it, terri- 

fied at the danger my ſoul will run, in being“ 
again expoſed to the tempting pomps and 
vanities of a wicked world—A very ſagaci- 


ous and weighty objection. Yet, I believe, 
Mrs Charlton will carry the day—I am ſent 


for—that Lady and her daughter are below. 


Adieu. 
1 Saturday, Three o' Clock. 
They came off with flying colours Mam- 
ma could no longer reſiſt their eloquence. 
Next Monday morning we begin our journey. 
I ſhould have told you, that Mrs. * 
283 
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has, by the ſix weeks reſidence ſhe has made 


here, entirely got the better of what I am 


ſtill inclined to call her imaginary complaint 
| ---Miſs, on the contrary, has acquired one, 
which only a return to town can cure; that 


is to ſay, ſhe is heartily ſick of the country. 


They appear to be people of condition, 


|. keep their carriage, and are, I find, re- 
Hated to ſeveral families of diſtinQtion----Up- 
on the whole, I fancy I ſhall have no rea- 


ſon to regret their coming amongſt us. 


The young Lady, too, upon a more inti- 


mate acquaintance, is rather more agreeable 


8 han I at firſt thought her, though amazing- 


Ay inferior, in merit and underſtanding, ' to my 
lovely rural friend---The dear creature -I 


m half melancholy at the thoughts of leav= 


ing her. Mamma too Vet, for ſo ſhort 
an abſence- Come, I will endeavour to get 


the better of. it, and look forward to ſcenes 
more ſuited to my taſte, than the late 
Ireary ones I have been engaged in. Adieu. 

muſt make preparations for my journey. 


My next will be from B, if no unforeſeen 


accident intervenes to diſappoint my going. 
yours, 185 „ 
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D ELIA STANHOPE. 
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' This will never do? even ſolitude is 
0 * preferable to ſuch company- How fer | 
4 people know that eaſy unconſtrained manner, 
WP! which alone can make a viſit agreeable. Mrs. 
4h Charlton has every thing ſhe can wiſh for, but 1 
5 a diſpoſition, or rather capacity, to enjoy her 1 
| good fortune---She is perpetually complain-„ t 
Ti; ing of imaginary ailments, and ſpends im- 
1 menſe ſums on pretended cures, that, in re-] 
IH ality, deſtroy her conſtitution. I have never 
1 a known a chearful moment ſince I have been 
1 with them -A pair of inſipid ſouls, who have 
i no taſte or reliſh for any thing With under- 
1 ſtandings ſo barren, that, were it not for 
& 4; cards, there would be no poſſibility of hud- 
& dling over the tedious day. How little are 
Si we able to jud e of people from a flight ac- 
1 quaintance. This boaſted town, too---amaz- 
1 ingly gay, to de ſure---A parcel of old Dow- 
PV N agers and ſuperannuated Virgins---and for: 
Tis Beaux--the Lord defend me from the wicked " 
i idea of them---Card-parties without meaſure te 
Md or end. Scandal amongſt the former, and hi- 
nl deous common-place compliments from the le 
, | | latter—I have diſcovered Mrs. Charlton to ®V 5 
ue | be peeviſh, envious and proud; the daughj- 
ter, whom ſhe idolizes, vain, pert, and a} Y Ir 


--Their politeneſs to me is teazingly ceremo- 
 nipus---They keep an elegant table, but you | 
may 
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may obſerve that they make it too much their 
ſtudy to have it ſo, and that not out of reſpect 
to me, but through an oſtentatious parade 
of their riches. Their plate and finery is diſ- 
played, in order to raiſe my opinion of their 
importance! A very unlikely method, if they 
knew my diſpoſition. I can ſee, too, that 


| they experience a filly and mean pride in the 


conſciouſneſs of their ſuperior fortunes---I am 
teazed to. death with impertinent apologies 
for the defect of their entertainments; though 
they are ſenſible that, fince my father's death, 


at leaſt, I have not been accuſtomed to ſuch 


profuſion---On theſe occaſions, however, 
inſtead of the compliments they expect, I 


never fail to mortify them, by an air of in- 


difference and inattention ? declaring coolly 
that I am very eaſily pleaſed---What they 


complain of is not ſo much amiſs---Why 
will they put me in mind that I am a ſtran- 


ger, when they are hourly bidding me con- 
ſider myſelf as at home. Another diſagree- 
able circumſtance is, that through their miſ- 


taken civility, they never ſuffer me to be a 
moment by myſelf---I would leave them im- 
mediately, could I invent any plauſible pre- 


& tence, but cannot be guilty of rudeneſs, and 


my fatal promiſe extended to fix weeks at 
leaſt---What an age!---Poſitively, Dorinda, 
if things continue in the train they have for 


# ſome months paſt, I ſhall turn a ſnarling 


miſanthrope, and rail at all men; nor ſhall 


I be very ſparing of my own ſex---I am vio- 
| lently low-ſpirited to-day---Would I were in 
GA 


a deſert 
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2 deſertOne of this joyous family is a 


poor unhappy girl, who, from ſome degree 
of affluence, is reduced to the ſtate of a toad- 
eater to this well tempered Dowager and her 
fair daughter---I am diſguſted, nay, ſhocked, 


at their treatment of her !---Heaven defend 


me from dependence! all other ills I could, 
in ſons patiently endure--- | 


Dear Liberty, tis Liberty alone, ' 
That gives freſh beauty to the fun. 


The old Lady is ſometimes in a very 
friendly, mood, forſooth, and on theſe occa- 
ſions is violently ſorry for my change of for- 
tune, and infolently compaſſionate Then 
her wiſe advice is to be given in regard to my 


conduct For a young perſon without fortune, 
am I not rather too much of a fine Lady? 


The world is very cenſorious- Men are more 
prudent now a- days, than formerly; beauty 
alone will make but little impreſſion on them 
--- Then, too, extravagance in dreſs is bad 


Policy; in mine they think ſome reformati- 


on might be made, and I ſhould really look, 
handſomer if I would put on my cloaths ac- 
cording to their elegant direQions---The 
daughter is very eloquent on this rate | 
Pity it is who ſpeaks ſo well, ſhould ever 
ſpeak in vain---But their artifice won't paſs. 
upon me. I ſee their drift, and count their 
cenſure fame---'The good ſouls are-labouring 


In vain to make me diſguiſe ae muft 
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creet in the choice of a foil to the charms of 


WM her daughter; yet ſo fully perſuaded are they 


both of her beauty, that nothing but the ſu- 
perior homage that is paid me by. the few 
inſignificant beauxs of the place, could have 
convinced them it was poſſible to excel her 
2 ---Amongſt the men I ani an univerſal toaſt 
and favourite, and as univerſally diſliked by the 
younger part of the females---Dear creatures ! 
how cordially they hate me---'Fhe poor miſ- 
ſes! I could almoſt pity them: but had they 
the preſumption to imagine their country airs 
would attract, where I diſplay'd my ſuperior 


7 you die with laughing, could you ſee what 
a ſett of auwkard imitators I have got: My 


j = thoſe who, at the ſame time, pretend to 
find fault with every thing I do---This is a 


T mes joyous circumſtance, and gives me in- 
= fiinife amuſement---Next week the aſſemblies 
are to begin, and continue once a fortnight 
during the winter, which begins already to 
give ſome dreary-forebodings of its approach; 


. 


then will be my time for exhibition, but that 
not out of a deſire to pleaſe; miſtake me not; 


but from a leſs laudable motive, even the 
dear ſpiteful pleaſure of ſeeing a ſett of di- 
Zen'd-out damſels breaking their hearts 


* 


* 
4 
* 
1 


through envy- How will their round unthink- 
ing faces be lengthened, when, with all the 


elegance, I fail in amongſt 
OG 


2X graces of careleſs 


_—— 
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them, 


be owned, indeed, ſhe has not been very diſ- 


graces !---Heavens! Dorinda, it would make 


air, my dreſs, my very foibles copied, by 
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them, with an air ſo negligent, ſo eaſy, and 
inattentive- Lou know my method, when I 
have a mind to be ſaucy ; and you know, too, 
that is not ſeldom. the caſe---'Then, for dreſs 
— my virgin white, or laylock negligee, in pre- 
ference to the reſt, large and flowing My 
ornaments few, but well choſen, in oppoſi- 
tion to that Babel that the country Miſſes, 


with infinite labour and inelegance, erect up- 


on their heads, crowding the out- ſide to make 
ſome amends for the emptineſs of the in--- 


With flowers on flowers they build their heads 
| before, | 

And mount them to a formidable tower; 

In front gigantic, but ſurvey'd behind, 

Their ſize is dwindled to the pigmy kind. 


Amazing, that J have fo long been freed 
from the impertinence of Miſs Charlton--- 
but I hear ſomebody on the ſtairs---tis ſhe, 
and I muſt haſten to conclude my epiſtle. 
Adieu. | | "IEG 


DELIA STANHOPE. 
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EFT TER VI 
To the SAME. 


Letter from my dear Emilia---Read if--- 
The atniable girl---how 1s her lovelineſs 


"IF and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition endeared to me 
ſince I have been amongſt theſe- ----but I 
won't call names---they are below my cenſure. 


LET ER 
To Miſs DELLA STANHOPE. 

te CAN my dear Miſs Stanhope ſpare time 
from her more lively amuſements to read 
a few lines from Emilia? Have the gay 
pleaſures of a town life effaced the remem- 
brance of her ruſtic friend, and the ſerene 
Joys which ſhe partook with her at 47 
Are the humble villagers, and their native 
ſimplicity, now contemned, for the courtly 
inſincerity of the Beau-monde ?---Oh, my 
dear Delia, is it poſſible, that, with your 
ſentiment and refined taſte, you. ſhould be 
inſenſible to the genuine Leauties of Na- 
ture, which are ſo enchantingly diſplayed 
in the country, and prefer the noiſe and 
hurry of a town, to the peaceful, heart- 
felt joys of friendſhip and retirement? Yet 
far be it from me to leſſen, by my compa- 
riſons, your preſent ſituation. I hope you 
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48 


are happy, and have been able to ſelect 
from the crowd ſome few worthy your 
eſteem. Though I am paſſionately fond 
of the country, yet, without ſociety, even 
that would be deprived of half its charms : 


Your abſence has more than ever convinced 
me how neceſſary it is to our felicity. The 


delightful walks, where we have ſo often 
ſtrayed, are no longer the ſame; your 
ſprightly, your animated converſation is 
wanting— The approach of winter, too, 


begins to rob the blooming wilderneſs - of | 


its ſweets, yet makes but ſlow and reluct- 
ant advances, as if unwilling to deſtroy the 


exquiſite beauties which ſummer has in 
ſuch profuſion, ſcattered over the face of 


Nature. The weather is ſtill fine enough 
to indulge me in my favourite evening 
rambles, in which your amiable mamma 


frequently honours me with her company 


---How edifying is her . converſation! TI 
never leave her without an increaſing re- 


liſh for piety and virtue---With all your 
gaiety and ſpirit, the goodneſs of your heart 


ſpeaks the efficacy of her forcible precepts 


and example---Shall I be free with my 
friend, without her being offended. at my 


ſincerity? You are better than you wiſh 


to appear; you fear to be unfaſhionably 
good, and therefore affect ſome foibles, 


and little imperfections, which are not 
natural to your diſpoſition- With a heart 
ſo tender, ſo ſuſceptible of every noble im- 
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preſſion, you have adopted the character 
of what is called a fine Lady, not without 
a great mixture of coquettry, which, I 
ſuppoſe, indeed, is the principal ingredient 
in the compoſition, - It muſt be owned, no 
body can ſupport it with more grace and 
ſpirit; but conſider, my dear, that this 
has been attempted, and not unſucceisful- 
ly neither, by women of very moderate 
genius and capacity; and you, I am con- 
vinced, were intended by Nature for a 
much ſuperior characQter---Excuſe this li- 
berty, which flows from my affeQtion---I 
have no notion of a flattering friend ; how 


ſhould I, ſince they are, in reality, incom- 


patible---Sincerity, frankneſs, and unreferv- 
ed confidence, are the very ſoul of friend- 


ſhip. Alas! my dear, accuſe me not of 


a breach in the latter---My grief preys 
upon my heart---Let it do ſo; I will not 
give pain to others, by exciting their ſym- 
pathizing ſorrow---No, I will be a miſer 
of my woes---It is conſuming me by ſlow 


degrees; my health is viſibly impaired--- 
But adieu, my dear, this ſubje& is too 


melancholy for us both. Believe me ever 
yours. 


EMILIA JESSEY.”? 


| | Sweet girl J how ſincerely am 1 affected 
with her ſorrows, even without knowing the 
N cauſe! Who' deſerves to be happy, ſince fhe, 
2 with every amiable perfection, every virtue, 
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is not ſo---What think you of her ſentiments 


in regard to my Lady-ſhip ?---A high, and, 


I fear, undeierved encomium, and a too juſt 
reproof ; but there is no remedy ; cuſtom is 


a ſecond nature, you know, and has dubb'd 


me a fine Lady; not a Coquette, though, 


I hope---Yes, I fear even a little of that, too, 


for life---In the country a ſimple unaffected 
carriage may do well enough; but there is 
no buſtling through the Beau-monde with 
any diſtinction, without a few airs and gra- 


ces; Appear to have a good opinion of 
yourſelf, and others will have the ſame. 7 


Adieu. yours, 1 - 
: : DEr1a STANHOPE, 


LE T NR N 


To the SAME. : 


US T preparing for the Aſſembly---Look [7c 
) amazingly---Hair french'd---Face animat- 
ed with the dear hopes of conqueſt---Eyes * 
ſparkling---every feature alive---and for what? 
you'll aſk---Are ſuch unimportant conqueſts 3 


worth your pains ?---No, my dear, poſitive- | 


ly no---But then the dear pleaſure of excit- 


ing envy---Don't ſhake your wiſe head, and 
condemn my conduQ---"Tis determined the 


body 


* * 
. 
F 
. 


blood ſhould vaniſh from the cheek, and all 
their fainter beauties die before the reſplen- 
dent blaze of my eclipſing charms---Some- þ 
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body ſays, “Envy, to ſmall or little minds, 
c 18 T forget what---Rather unſucceſs- 
ful in my attempted quotation — But no 


matter; let the Poet jay what he will, Envy 


| is what we, one and all, love to excite, in re- 

| gard to our beauty; and that I ſhall excite it, 

all Nature cries aloud, for Jam poſitively dreſſed 
for execution--And look- But here comes Miſs 
| Charlton, ſinking under a load of ill choſen 
finery; ianguid and fafizued with the im- 

portant labours of the toilette. 

Ready to die with laughing The dear 
ſpitetul creature l- Do you remember a co- 
Emedy calld The Lady's Friendſbip? — One 
ſcene of it has been inimitably performed 
between Miſs Charlton and me---She has 
been diſplaying her talent in criticiſm on the 
important articles of dreſs, and would fain 
have made ſome improvements, as ſhe was 
pleaſed to call them, on mine; but I cordi- 
ally thank'd her for her well-meant civility ; 
choſe, however, to continue in flatu guo--- 
The poor girl grew pale as ſhe looked over 
my ſhoulder, and compared our faces: in the 
glaſs-Let me die if ſhe was not ready to cry 
with vexation---What a triumph for me! 
I ſhall certainly grow vain---She is gone, for 
conſolation, to her mamma, who will, I hope, 
flatter her into a better opinion of herſelf--- 
woman! woman But I. ſtop---Reflec- 
tions would, I fear, come with but an indif- 
ferent grace from me, who am, alas, as mere 
E | IS 2 woman 
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a woman as the beſt of us---Adieu---A ſum- 


mons to the parlour---The coach 1s at the 
„ 


DLIA STANHOPE. 


E 
To the SAME. 


Tburſday Morning. 
Heavens | ſuch an enchanting creature ! 
—Faſe, elegance, taſte, wit---A form 


lovely beyond deſcription---Eyes, teeth, and 3 | 


hair---And then the tout enfemble---O too | 
much, too much in all conſcience---My 


half-cloſed wound' bleeds afreſh---Smote, ir- + 


recoverably ſmote---But liſten---Went to the 


Aſſembly ; wretched figures male and female; | 
_ ſome glimmerings of taſte though ; the form- 


er I mean. Divine creature! ma buzzing . 
whiſper from every mouth on my entrance--- | 
The latter fluttered fans, and bridled chins; 


minuets began, birth claims a precedency in 


them before beauty, two or three damſels 
of ſome quality had already exhibited, when 
in came -O heavens !---No leſs than the- 
What epithets ſhall I make uſe of to convey 


an idea of him! lovely, blooming, ſprightly, 


animated, will theſe do ?---No, he beggars 
all deſcription ; but. in ſhort, the angelic ap- 
parition that has twice before diſturbed my | 


neſt; and now a third view, n, dreſſed, 
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im- has abſolutely completed my diſtracion- With 
the what a graceful eaſe did he make his entry, 
| diſtinguiſhed amongſt the other beaux by his 
)PE. E ſuperior dignity of aſpect- He ſtood like 
| Saul among the people---Every female heart 
. in a flutter, while envy and conſcious inferi- 
# ority ſunk at once the aſpiring hopes of the 
ſurrounding youths; the Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies ſingled him out immediately, the 
Miſſes watched his motions; we ſaw he was 
ing. going to dance But with whom -- Fired 
ture | with ambition to be diſtinguiſhed by an ob- 
form | ject io perfect, every eye was eagerly turned 
and towards him, ſuing to be the happy ſhe---- _ 
too He moved forwards. Miſs Charlton, on pre- 
My FX tence of ſpeaking to the Lady who ſat on the 
e, ir- other ſide of me, endeavoured to prevent my 
to the being ſeen, by bending forward; but in ſpite 
male; of her efforts, it was not a total eclipſe ; he 
form- ſaw, he flew to me with an air of tranſport--- 
Zzing What was my triumph when he led me 
nce--- forth !---Such a minuet, and how many ſoft 
chins compliments did he whiſper as he lead me to 
ncy in my ſeat !---He ſtood by me ſome time after 
lamſels it was over---I put him in mind it was cuſ- 
when tomary for the Gentlemen to dance two--- 
the He condeſcended to aſk me to direct his choice 
convey ---I glanced my eye towards Miſs Charlton 
rightly, Naturally compaſſionate, you know, I pitied 
beggars the mortification ſhe viſibly ſuffered on my 
elic ap- being preferred to her; and, to make her 
bed my ſome amends, procured her the envied ho- 
dreſſed, 2 5 


nour 
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a woman as the beſt of us---Adieu---A ſum- 
mons to the parlour---The coach is at the 
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To the SAME. 


Tui ſday Morning, 
Heavens | ſuch an enchanting creature 
---Eaſe, elegance, taſte, wit---A form 
lovely beyond deſcription---Eyes, teeth, and 
hair---And then the tout enfemble---O too 
much, too much in all conſcience---My 
half-cloſed wound bleeds afreſh---Smote, ir- 
recoverably ſmote---But liſten Went to the 
Aſſembly; wretched figures male and female; 


ſome glimmerings of taſte though; the form- 
er I mean. Divine creature! in a buzzing 


whiſper from every mouth on my entrance 
The latter fluttered fans, and bridled chins ; 
minuets began, birth claims a precedency in 
them before beauty, two or three damſels 
of ſome quality had already exhibited, whe 

in came---O heavens !---No leſs than the 


| What epithets ſhall I make uſe of to convey 


an idea of him! lovely, blooming, ſprightly, 
animated, will theſe do ?---No, he beggars 
all deſcription ; but. in ſhort, the angelic ap- 
parition that has twice before diſturbed my 
reſt, and now a third view, elegantly dreſſed, 
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has abſolutely completed my diſtraction- With 
what a graceful eaſe did he make his entry, 
diſtinguiſhed amongſt the other beaux by his 
ſuperior dignity of aſpeQ---He ſtood like 
Saul among the people---Every female heart 
in a flutter, while envy and conſcious interi- 
| ority ſunk at once the aſpiring hopes of the 


I E ſurrounding youths; the Maſter of the Ce- 


remonies ſingled him out immediately,” the 
Miſſes watched his motions ; we ſaw he was 
going to dance--- But with whom---- Fired 
with ambition to be diſtinguiſhed by an ob- 
je& ſo perfect, every eye was eagerly turned 
towards him, ſuing to be the happy fhe---- 
He moved forwards. Miſs Charlton, on pre- 
tence of ſpeaking to the Lady who ſat on the - 
other ſide of me,. endeavoured to prevent my 
being ſeen, by bending forward; but in ſpite 
.of her efforts, it was not a total eclipſe ; he 
ſaw, he flew te me with an air of tranſport--- 
What was my triumph when he led me 
forth !---Such a minuet, and how many ſoft 
compliments did he whiſper as he lead me to 
my ſeat !---He ſtood by me ſome time after 
it was over---I put him in mind it was cuſ- 
tomary for the Gentlemen to dance two--- 
He condeſcended to aſk me to direct his choice 
I glanced my eye towards Miſs Charlton 
Naturally compaſſionate, you know, I pitied 
the mortification ſhe viſibly ſuffered on m 

being preferred to her; and, to make her 
fome amends, procured her the envied ho- 
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nour of being his next partner---Her clouded 
countenance brightned up, hope revived, and 
ſhe tripped to the upper end of the room 
with no ill grace---She really does not dance 
inelegantly---I was a little alarmed, when my 
beau, on her reſuming her ſeat, aſk*d me, in 
a whiſper, who ſhe was ?---I really felt my- 
ſelf bluſh, and was not half pleaſed with the 
queſticn---Heavens! Dorinda, had he choſe 
her tor the remainder ot the evening, I ſhould 
certainly have expired with vexation; but my 
apprehenſions were groundleſs ; my propiti- 
ous ſtars: had decreed that honour. for my 


Ladyſhip Could it be otherwiſe ?----But I 


am apt to have too humble an opinion of my- 


- ſelf-----F give frequent proofs of that, you 


know.---Well, we danced country-dances---- 
Eaſe, elegance, and life, in all his motions--- 
'The men endeavoured at aukward imitation 


the ladies forgot both figure and partner --- 


Loſt in the pleaſure of gazing at him, how 
ready were their hands when his were offer- 
ed !---On his part, ſmiles of complacency ; 
and, I believe, a gentle preſſure now and then, 
out of mere compaſſion--- The dear creature] 
Pll take my death he is a charming fellow! 
---Gave myſelf a few airs; frequently fat 
down ; too delicate to follow the example of 
the robuſt country damſels And then he 


talk'd, O heavens! how he talk*d---Return'd 


home, totally engroſſed by the idea of my 
lovely partner---Hardly cloſed my eyes the 
ole night; and when I did, ſaw Hymen 
lighting 
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| lighting his torch, and Cupid ſelecting his 
| keeneſt arrows; both employed in my ſer- 
vice -Charming viſions : When will they be 
| realized----I have learnt the name of my 
| Adonis---Rather too effeminate an appella- 
tion; but let it paſg--His name is Mountague : 
A noble name !---I could find in my heart to 
change even that of Stanbope for it, were he 
to employ his eloquence on that head * * * * 


WES *S*****S* * * * 


E Nay, this is too much---Abſolutely bent on 
my deſtruQtion---Is it in woman to reſiſt that 
© cquipage,- were the maſter of it ever ſuch a 
. But here comes Miſs Charlton, - 
fluttered to death, out of breath, with emo- 
| tion——Not half decorated for ſuch an unex- 
| peQecd viſitor---Screaming- for her Abigail 
My blond cap---My pink ruff —The girl hur- 
rying backwards and forwards to obey her 
more hurrying commands---Poor Mifs Carl. 
on /----But I muft leave her: Love and 
= Mountague demand my preſence--I come 


Who could reſiſt thoſe powerful calls? 


Thurſday, Two 9 Cloek. 

A ſhort ##te & {ite with my ſwain before 
my female friends made their appearance 
Delicate compliments on his part, fpirited 
anſwers on mine---By degrees I changed the 
& converſation to my manner ef living at A----. 
He rallied me agreeably-on our firſt reneoun- 
ter-—Said I was a perfect Atalanta at a race 
Having engaged him thus far, on à topic 

which 
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which you may gueſs my reaſons for ſtarting, 
I flily mentioned the lovely Emilia, as a Lady 
with whom he ſeem'd to have ſome acquain- 
tance---He changed colour, faultered in his 
anſwer--Said he had indeed a confuſed idea 

of his having ſeen her ſomewhere before, but 

where he could not io. Ir" look'd ſted- 
faſtly at him; while he ſpoke, his eyes ſeem'd 


to ſhun mine----Guilty, I fear Bad  ſymp- 
toms, theſe---Perhaps the place you ſaw her 


at was Oxford, ſaid I, ſmiling a little archly. 
He ſtarted, and could not command a too vi- 
ſible agitation. Oxford! Madam, repeated he, 
nothing more likely, I was at that univerſity 
— Did your friend live there? Yes, Sir 
And told you ſhe had ſeen me at that place? 
I am much obliged. to her for honouring me 
with a place in her memory---I cannot ſay I 
ſhould have been griteful enough to have re- 
turned the compliment, had I not accidentally 
ſeen her with you at church. She's very pret- 
ty, added he, with a careleſs air. Rather 
more than pretty, returned I; I think her 
perfectly lovely---But we'll drop the ſubject, 
if you pleaſe; *tis rather impertinent, ſince 
I find I have been miſtaken in believing ſhe 
had the honour to be known to you. I ſpoke 
this with ſome degree of archneſs, but he 
ſeemed not to obſerve it. Having recovered 
the command of himſelf, he anſwered, with 
an appearance of unconcern, that thcugh he 
might have ſeen her, he had not the pleaſure 
of being of her acquaintance---Nothing like 
DE telling 
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telling a fib with a good grace---Not the leaſt 


1 44 
— knowledge of her, to be ſure---Wits have 
in- | ſhort memories, you know---Poor Emilia !--- 
his | Something very myſterious in all this! yet 
lea why myſterious; inconftancy in love no new 
but thing, I trow- Liked her, I ſuppoſe, in his 
ed. IE boyhood; that critical æra paſt, reaſon takes 
nd its turn to reign, and calm indifference ſuc- 
ap- 8 cceds---Yet I muſt repeat poor Emilia, if ſhe 
her ſtill loves him -Conſtancy is a virtue peculiar 
hly. to our ſex; I pity her from my ſoul; and if 
vi- I thought there was any poſſibility of her re- 
he, claiming her wanderer, Would abſolutely ſa- 
ſity = crifice my dawning paſſion to friendſhip*s 
8 nobler claim---I am not an ungenerous crea- 
od ture, with all my foibles; but then the diſ- 
me parity of their rank and fortune, the oppoſi- 
ay I tion ot his friends, and, above all, the ſettled 
. coldneſs that has viſibly ſucceeded his flame; 
ally 5 1 ſee ſhe ought not to cheriſh the leaſt hopes 
a of regaining him; and ſhould not I take 
ther Warning by her fate, this proof of his incon- 
her ſtancy [----His natural diſpoſition I fear 
<a, What can I promiſe myſelf from his attach- 
ince ment to me, ſuperior in nothing but birth, 
e 50 his more amiable forſaken Emilia. But 
oke ll then the pleaſure of engroſſing the attention 
2 Wot an object ſo much admired, to be follow- 
crea d, flattered; no man ever flattered ſo agree- 
_ tably ; to have half my ſex dying with envy 


3 et the attraction of my ſuperior charms- 
No, it is not in nature, I poſitively cannot 
sive up thoſe dear, thoſe deſirable privileges, 
1 5 let 
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let the conſequences. be what they will---But 
before I proceed too far, I will endeavour to 
perſuade my friend to an unreſerved confi- 


dence; if ſhe will not truſt me, who wiſh 


not to know her ſecrets but for her own ſake, 
then muſt ſhe take the conſequence of her 
unjuſt reſerve. How theſe grave reflections 


have led me from the ſubje& I intended to 


have entertained you with! After them, I 
feel it impoſſible to reſume it with any. de- 
gree of ſpirit. I ſhall only ſay, that his viſit, 


upon the whole, was infinitely agreeable. I 


believe Miſs Charlton was ſcarce leſs pleaſed Wn 
with it than myſelf; though ſhe engroſſed 


but the ſecond part of his attention, yet the | 
ſhare he honoured her with, for he is per- 


fectly gallant and well-bred, has put her into [ 


fuch a flow of ſpirits, that I am convinced 
ſhe does not deſpiar of ſupplanting me---Let | 
her think ſo till, till the broad ſhame comes 
ſtaring in her jace---For my ſhare, I have no 
apprehenſions of that nature---Her mamma, 
too, ſpeaks highly of our gueſt---No wonder, 
for he has that eaſy, that inſinuating manner, 
that muſt take with every age and ſex, You | 
would have ſmiled to ſee, with what obliging * 
and attentive gravity he liſtened to the old La- 
dy's catalogue of imaginary ailments ; I am 


convinced he has a tender heart, for he even 9 
ſeemed to ſympathize with her- To her 


daughter, on the contrary, he was all gaiety 4 
and ſprightlineſs ; he has a genius for every ll 
thing, even ſmall talk; he condeſcended to - 
her 
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zut her capacity, and trifled with her with inimit- 
to able grace But to me- O to be ſure--his con- 
1f- verſation was in-aAuperior ſtrain---Refined, 
iſh ſentimental, witty---An enchanting creatures 
ke, upon the whole, deny it who dare---Nothing 


but parties of pleaſure talked of. I am be- 
come viſibly of more importance in this fa- 
Emily ſince the arrival of my beau Who 
an reſiſt his example? Adieu. ; 


DELIA STANHOPE. 
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LETTER Md 


To the SAME. 


Monday Morning, ſeven & Clock, 
ARRIAGES are at the door—My love- 
"of ly Mountague's ſuperior to the reſt— 
very thing about him teſtifies the elegant 

Faſte of their owner---Even his ſervants have 
n air that ſpeak them his---The weather be- 
Ing. ſtill remarkably fine, for this ſeaſon of the 
ear, a jaunt was propoſed, and agreed to, 
got making a little excurſion to viſit the ſeat 
pf Lord H--=--> » about eight miles diſtance 
from B. An enchanting place; as I am 
old by him, whoſe judgement, I am con- 
inced, I may rely on— Two matrons, Mrs. 
barlton for one, are to be of the party; 

Wer daughter, too, and three other miſſeſs: 
pair of their lovers, ſuch as they are, and 
8 another 
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another youth, who has not declared himſelf, 
but ſeems, if I miſtake not, to have a kind of 


penchant for my Ladyſhif; and laſt, tho? not 


leaſt beloved, the inimitable Mountague com- 
pleats the ſet. The beaux and belles are alread 
aſſembked----But Miſs Charlton not being able, 
after frequent trials, to determine which will 
'beft become her complexion, a chip hat with 
pink ribbands, or another with blue, I left her 
to ſcribble a few lines, till ſhe had decided the 
important conteſt-- Here ſhe comes, at laſt 
->-True blue has carried the day.---Adieu. 


T ue/day. 

The moſt delightful jaunt that ever mor- 
tals engaged in; all was gaiety and love; 
every body in high fpirits; not a moment's 


langour or inſipidity during the whole joyous 


day---Oh! was it poſſible there ſhould, and 
a Mountague in company !---With what juſt 
taſte, in what elegant language did he point 
out to me, in particular, the various beauties 
of the place, the paintings, the architecture, 


nothing eſcaped his notice, his juſt criticiſm 
or applauſe- He has truly profited by his tra- 
vels- The other youths, though men of for- 


tune, mere cyphers,--I almoſt pitied their in- 
ſignificancy---With gaping attention they ea- 
gerly ſwallowed all he uttered---While the 


Miſſes ran from place to place in raptures, 
at the ſweet pretty jars, or the delightful 


_ China figures---At other times in violent tit- 
ters at ſome of the beſt pictures, becauſe of 
| | > the 
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the oddityof their dreſs, as they thought them, 


with a thouſand other remarks equally child- 
iſh----For who would not be lively, you 


| know---'The phraſe of mad creatures has ſome- 


thing ſo charming in it, that*tis a charaQer 
univerſally aſpired to---Gravity is ſo much 
out of faſhion, that you cannot vex a modern 


female more than by accuſing her of what, 


perhaps, ſhe has not ſenſe enough to deſerve 


---Several involuntary ſmiles eſcaped Mr. 
Mountague, at their pretty affected levities z 


but he had too much complaiſance to check 


their vivacity by the ſatirical remarks they 
gave room for--- They might not, perhaps, 
have ſo eaſily eſcaped my raillery, but that 
my attention was engroſſed by a more inter- 
eſting object. Indeed, I ſhould have been 
ſorry to diſturb the univerſal harmony---To 
want wiſdom is a defect of nature---I ſhould 
have ſhown as little by expofing their defici- 


ency: but what I cannot endure, is to ſee 
people affecting characters they have not ta- 


lents to ſupport From the houſe, which 


was well worth the time we beſtowed in exa- 


mining it, and its various curioſities, we pro- 
ceeded to the ſpacious and delightful park that 

ſurrounds 1t---A moſt enchanting. place! Ex- 
tenſive proſpects ; ſome of them romantic to 


the laſt degree: wood and water, nature and 


art, united to form an aſſemblage of the moſt 


beautiful objects; the eye was not ſatisfied 
with ſeeing, nor the ear with hearing, for I 


. HisToR vy of 


had the amiable Mountague conſtantly by my 


ſide. 25 7 5 


His voice than muſic ſweeter, 
Whereꝰ er I turn'd my eyes; 
Only him I view'd, dear creature; 
Ev'ry other object dies. 


In this manner we rambled over the little Pa- 


radiſe---chatting. Oh, how agreeably! till 


the old Ladies, beginning to grow. weary, the 
complaiſant beaux offered their arms---Fager- 
ly accepted, you may be ſure; a favour not 
often within the reach of the good matrons 
—- Some of the Miſſes, envying their happi- 


neſs, I ſuppoſe, began to lag behind; the 


* ſcheme took; their lovers inſiſted on their fol- 
lowing the example of their ſeniors---W ho 
could reſiſt the voice of Love ?---Some faint 
excuſes over-ruled, the damſels were at laſt 
prevailed on to make a trio, and the youths 
marched off in triumph, dragging age on one 
hand, while ſprightly youth led on the other. 
Mr. Mountague told me, ſmiling, he hoped 
I would not make myſelf ſingular ; he would 
not perſuade me to follow a multitude to do 
evil; but where the example was harmleſs, 
flattered himſelf I would not refuſe to coun- 
tenance it. Miſs Charlton, who generally 
kept as near as the could to my ſwain, ſaid, 


with what ſhe thought a becoming air of 


freedom, before I had time to anſwer, if I 


had any ſcruple ſhe would be my precedent, 


and 
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and then, ſhe ſhould imagine, I could han 
no farther objections: In ſaying this, ſhe took 


hold of his arm, a favour that was received 
with a ſmile, that had more meaning in it than 


ſhe imagined, -On his repeated requeſt in 2 
gentle inſinuating voice, I no longer refuſed 
him my hand; with a moſt bewitching air 


He preſs*d it to his heart---I bluſl'd, and at- 
tempted to withdraw it, but his eyes ſued 


for pardon for the little liberty, with ſuch 
perſuaſive eloquence, that I muſt have been 
a ſavage to deny him. Encouraged by my 
lemty, he had the preſumption, before we 
had walked many paces, to raiſe it to his 
lips, and imprint a kiſs on it---Do you not 


think I was violently angry ?---Oh, without 


doubt---I took effectual care he ſhould not 
have a third opportunity of repeating his fault 
--- even looked a little ſtately, calling him 
an encroacher; he was all tenderneſs and 
reſpect, profeſſed his penitence, and after a 
ſhort dialogue, Miſs being his advocate, was 


again received into favour, but kept at arm's 


length for the remainder of our walk. A 


| little Coquettry to gain a Lover, and a little 


Prudery to retain him, that's my maxim. 
When we had ſeen every thing that was wor- 


thy our curioſity, we reſumed our carriages, 


and drove to the inn, where an elegant en- 
tertainment was prepared for us---All was 


_ eaſe and good humour; yet the lovely Moun- 


tague was ſometimes a little abſent ; a mo- 
mentary ſadneſs now and then overſpread his 
countenance; he fighed too involuntarily, but 

the 
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the inſtant I ſpoke or looked at him the cloud 


vaniſhed, and the ſun-ſhine of his ſmiles beam'd 
forth with their uſual luſtre. I am not, how- 
ever, perfectly reconciled to thoſe ſuſpicious 


ſymptoms, and muſt be upon my guard, leſt 
I ſhould exchange a whole for a divided heart. 
I ſhall write to Emilia the moment J have fi- 


niſhed this---the intelligence I receive from 
her muſt dire& my future conduct. One of 


the Miſſes, unwilling to conceal any, of her 


accompliſhments, began humming, after din- 


ner, to let us know ſhe could fing; the re- 


queſt was niade, a violent cold, abſolutely 
hoarſe, the uſual preface, many difficulties to 


enharice the favour, but at laſt obliged us, or 


rather herſelf, for I cannot' ſay much for her 


performance -Her example was followed 
by the other Ladies----Miſs Char/ton ſings 


very prettily, but too affected -I am 


not fond of ſinging without muſick, yet 
I knew I ſhould have been accuſed of 


airs had I refuſed- Mr. Mountague appear- 
ed in raptures, made me many delicate com- 
1 on the ſweetneſs of my voice, and 


ooking tenderly on me, gave us a convincing 


proof that his own was far more worthy of 


encomiums, while with an eaſy manner, be- 
ing preſſed to it, he obliged us, in his turn, 
with half a verſe of my favourite ſong--- 
With Delia ever could I ſtray, 
Admire, adore her all the day. 
We could prevail for no more--He complained 


of the ſhortneſs of his memory, and taking Miſs 


Cbarlton's 


c 
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Charlton's hand with a gay air, begged ſhe would 


finiſh it for him---Was 1t in nature to refuſe !--- 
The girl was in extaſy at this little diſtinction 
---Caſt a look of triumph at me, and performed 
A mervielle----Tea and Coffee over, we return 
to town, where our beaux took a reluctant leave, 
Mr. Mountague firſt having obtain'd my per- 
miſſion to attend Miſs Charlton and my Ladyſhip 
in an airing we propoſe making on horſe-back 
to-morrow morning---Adieu, I am going to 
write to mamma, and my Emilia, Yours, 
DELIA STANHOPE. 


* 


L E T T ER XI. 


To Henry MOUNTAGUE, £/q. 


Have juſt received the encloſed letter from 
your fiſter ; inſtruct me what anſwer I am 
to return; nothing ſhall prevail on me to di- 


vulge your ſecrets---But {urely, my dear Moun- 
 tague, a woman fo diſcreet, one who ſo tender- 
ly loves you, merits ſome ſhare of your confi- 


dence; let me prevail on.you, eaſe your own 
mind as well as her's, by laying aſide a reſerve 
that does injuſtice to her friendſhip; but read her 
letter, and yield to the dictates of your heart; 


you cannot be void of affection for ſuch a ſiſter, 


Adieu, write to me, tell me you are beginning 


to recover your tranquillity, by the conqueſt of 
a paſſion ſo ry way ill placed. 


Yours ſincerely, 
Joun Harvey. 
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« To JoHN HARVEY, Eig. 


« WHAT is become of my brother? You 
are his friend. Capable of friendſhip, you 


muſt have a ſoul endued with all the tender 


feelings of humanity. Can you then refuſe 
me conſolation 3 his confidant; I 
ſeek not to make you betray it ; but will you 
not uſe your influence over him, to make him 
leſs reſerved to a ſiſter, who adores him? 
Once I flatter'd myſelf with ſome ſhare in his 
eſteem. What have I done to forfeit that 
happineſs? Yet he no longer loves me, or 
he would not thus eſtrange himſelf from me; 
a ſettled melancholy has for ſome time cloud- 


ed the ſunſhine of his youth, form'd with 


every natural endowment, poliſh'd by travel, 
and the moſt liberal education. What ſan- 
guine hopes did not his friends entertain of 
the ſhining figure he would one day make in 
the world? But how are our expectations 
blaſted! Some ſecret grief preys upon his 
ſpirits, and damps the vigour of his mind; 
he will engage in no ſettled plan of life; 
reſtleſs and diſſatisfied in every place, in vain 
he changes the ſcene ; he ſeems diſguſted with 


every thing around him. Is Love the cauſe? 


He knows my father's indulgence ; why does 
he heſitate to reveal it? I would plead for 
him, allowing his paſſion to be ill placed; 
bid him not deſpair 3 the moſt dutiful of ſons 
in every other inſtance, natural affection will 


e be compaſſionate to his involuntary error. 


« But 


C hink „ 
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But I am deemed unworthy of his confidence. 
Is my friendſhip to be rejected becauſe I am 
« a woman? Unjuſt prejudice, unworthy of 
cc brother. Write to him, Mr. Harvey, 
cc tell him my anxiety, aſſure him of my un- 
6 . affection, as well as the high eſteem 
«© my huſband entertains for him! he is one of 
« the warmeſt of his friends; entreat him to 
« give us an opportunity of manifeſting it in a 
«© more convincing manner than bare profeſ- 
c ſions; there is nothing I would not do or 


0 
0 


X * 


cc ſuffer to oblige him I xcuſe this liberty, Sir, 
„ but I know you, and therefore need make no 


60 apology Favour me with an anſwer. Mr. 
« Delavall will be in town in a few weeks; 
„ you will ſee him then, but I hope to hear 
from you before that time. 
« J am, Sir, | 
« Your moſt obedient ſervant; 
«© CAROLINE DELAVALL.” 
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To JonN HARVEY, Eig. 


HY ſhould I expoſe myſelf, by reveal- 
ing my folly? No, my dear Harvey, 


let what is paſt be buried in eternal oblivion ; 


open not afreſh my half- cloſed wound, by mak- 
ing me recollect the perfidy, the ingratitude, 
of the lovely, the once beloved Ahl what do 
I ſay, once beloved Alas! is ſhe then no long- 
er ſo? Yes, my friend, * of all my efforts, 

* 


= 
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my Emilia is ſtill the idol of my heart. Vet 1 
will tear it from my breaſt, rather than ſuffer 
a weakneſs ſo unjuſtifiable to get the better of 
my reaſon, Let me call her falſhood to my aid 
—Betray'd, ſacrificed. to a hated rival—And 
ſuch a rival !—Capricious woman !—W hat in- 
finite pains did ſhe take to deceive my unſuſ- 
pecting nature! Diſſembling fondneſs while fhe 
ſought my ruin—Who could have believed a 
form ſo perfect, ſuch ſmiling ſweetneſs, a coun- 
tenance ſo open, ſo artleſs, ſo ſincere ; an inno- 
cence ſo ſeemingly unaffeted ?—But I muſt, I 
will tear her image from my breaſt: A more 
worthy object ſhall ſupply its place—How little 
did ſhe merit my generous, diſintereſted paſſion ! 
Her birth, her fortune ſo inferior to mine !— 
But what is birth and fortune when ſet in com- 
petition with her beauty Oh, Harvey! all 
the graces of her ſex were ſummed up in her— 
but then a mind ſo degenerate—lI will drive her 
from my memory The charming Delia ſhall 
aſſt my cure—-I do not. deſpair; I already feel 
a dawn of returning peace, ſince I have been 
bleſs'd with her acquaintance—My ſentiments 
for her are more tender than thoſe of friendſhip. 
She 1s the only woman that has been able to 
make the ſlighteſt impreſſion on me, ſince the 
fatal diſappointment in my firſt ill-placed at- 
tachment. That, indeed, was enough to give me 
a diſguſt to the whole ſex ; but I am not ſo nar- 
row minded as to form a judgment of all by 
one exceptionable character. Born with a na- 
tural eſteem for them, repeated proofs alone 
will be able to ſteel my heart againſt their at- 

: tractions. 
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trations. I had once, indeed, almoſt come to 


a reſolution of continuing ſingle; but the re- 
peated entreaty of a juſtly valued father, who 
wiſhes to perpetuate his name, which is ex- 
tinct if I die without heirs, has, at laſt, deter- 


mined me to the contrary. He can have no ob- 


jection to Miſs Stanhope, whoſe birth is equal 
to mine, but her want of fortune; and that, 1 
am convinced, from a thorough knowledge of 
his diſpoſition, will be no bar to our union, for 


he is the the moſt diſintereſted of men; yet 1 
will be cautious how I proceed in this affair: 


My former raſhneſs is a warning to me. I muſt 
firſt endeavour to know the true character and 


merit of the object, and that ſhall determine 
my choice. Leſs liable to be impoſed on now ; 


not, as formerly, blinded by the violence of my 


paſſion, I ſhall be the better able to form an 


impartial judgment. If, upon a farther intima- 
cy, this young Lady does not diſappoint my ex- 


pectations, my friends ſhall be ſatisfied, nor 
ſhall our repeated remonſtrances be ineffeQtua). - * + 


Yes, Harvey, you ſhall ſee me emerge from the 
obſcurity into which unſucceſsful love has plung- 


[ 
| 1 


ed me, _ by exerting the talents with which 


nature an education have furniſhed me, ſhew 
myſelf not unworthy, I will hope, of anceſtors 
as much diſtinguiſhed by their merit as fortune. 


I will fave you the trouble of anſwering my 
ſiſter's affectionate letter. I ſhall write to her 
immediately, I but too well deſerve her re- 
proaches, but my future conduct Vet let me 
not promiſe too much; my heart is ſtill re- 
fractory. Did I tell you of my accidentally 
933 meeting 
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meeting my lovely torment at church, where I 


was carried, by the deſire of ſeeing once more 
the charming object that had ſo forcibly ſtruck 
me, while on my journey to Lord G——s ?— 

At that inſtant Emilia was almoſt, for the firſt 
moment of my life, forgot. I gave you, be- 
lieve, a particular account of that little adven- 
ture. I mentioned it to Lord G——, expreſ 
ſing ſome curioſity to know how ſo much ele- 
gance and beauty came to be buried in a re- 
tirement ſo little ſuited to the genteel appear- 
ance ſhe made. He encouraged me to ſatisfy 
it; and his ſeat being but a few miles diſtant 
from the village where I had ſcen her, and hot 
recollecting at the ſame time that it was the place 
where my Emilia had formerly told me her fa- 
ther reſided, I took a ride one Sunday morning, 
believing I ſhould moſt likely fee my fair incog- 
nita at church; nor was I deceived: But how 
ſeverely did I ſuffer !—You know the reſt, and 
my precipitant flight. The unexpected ſight of 
her, more lovely, if poſſible, than ever—Her 
emotions !—I returned to my friends more dead 
than alive; her charming image haunted me 
perpetually—Nothing could equal my miſery, 
for ſeveral weeks; but time, and the recollec- 


tion of her perfidy, brought me, at laſt, to ſome 


degree of compoſure: In my way to town I 
ſtopt at P—; there happened to be an Aſſem- 
bly on the night · I arrived: I went to it, deter- 
' mined to attempt my cure by amuſements and 
diſſipation—I was agreeably ſurprized to ſee 
fair Delia there—I danced with her, was ſtruck 
with her charms, and no leſs with her wit and 

ſpirit— 
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ſpirit—A character, however, that is not to me 
ſo amiable as the ſweet inſinuating ſoftneſs of 


my once-loved Emilia—But ſhe deceived me, 


and I will never more truſt to ſuch bewitching 
appearances—l ſhall continue here ſome time, 
on Miſs Stanbepe's account—lIt her beauty pro- 
duces the deſired effect. I ſhall think my jour- 
ney to Lord G 's the moſt fortunate of my 
life but time muſt determine my fate—I am 
going to write to my father, in anſwer to that 
I encloſe from him—My ſiſter, too. Adieu. 
Yours ſincerely, 
_ Hrxry MouNTAGUE. 


— 


LETTER 2 


To HExRY MovunTAGUE, Eq. 


US T I ever be compelled to that diſa- 


greeable taſk of finding fault with the 
conduct of my dear Harry? Once I had reaſon 
to boaſt of a ſon, who promiſed to be an orna- 
ment to his family; but now, loſt to the calls 
of his friends and country, plunged into an 
unaccountable melancholy, the generous ſceds 
of ambition, and the aſpiring hopes of youthful 


emulation, are totally extinguiſhed. Sunk in 


a ſupine indifference for every thing, you loſe 
the ſeaſons for actions that might Aiftinguiſh 
and raiſe you to that fame, to the voice of which 
no generous ſpirit is inſenſible. How often muſt 
I remind you, that man was not born for him- 
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ſelf, and his own gratifications. Your rank in 
life calls upon you to exert yourſelf. , You may 
and ought to be ſerviceable to your country, 
Rouze yourſelf, my dear ſon, ſhake off the in- 
active lethargy that has for ſome time taken 
Poſſeſſion of you, and be again worthy of all 
my affection— I have ſomething in view for you, 
but ſhall reſerve the particulars till I ſee you in 
town. Your welfare is the conſtant ſubje& of 
my thoughts. Strange, that I ſhould be more 
ſollicitous for it than yourſelf Could I once 
ſee you united to a woman worthy of your 
choice, one of my greateſt anxieties would be 
removed. The largeneſs of her fortune would 
be the laſt conſideration—Yet, as your's entt- 
tles you to a conſiderable one, I would by no 
means have you think it an unneceſſary ingre- 
dient when you make your choice, if that is 
fill free, which I hope it is—You ought to 


let prudence, as well as love; have a ſhare in | 
ſo important an event, only remembring that 


the laſt ſhould ever have the preference. Look 
upon me as a- friend, and expect every indul- 


rence that your heart can wiſh, provided the 


object has merit, not only in the partial eyes 


of a lover, but in the more unprejudiced opi- 


nion of the world—PBirth, however imaginary 
ſome people may look upon that diſtinction, is 
What I can by no means diſpenſe with. There 
is generally a meanneſs of ſentiment in thoſe 


who are from the dregs of the people, which the. 


beſt education is ſeldom able to efface— The cat 


in the fable is too often verified—If I am mif- 


taken 
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taken in this opinion, allow for a prejudice 
which 1s e deeply rooted to be eaſily got the 
better ot 

in general, is odious, but in ſome reſpects ought 
to be cheriſhed, as both neceſſary and becom- 
ing. Every body has his foibles : This, perhaps, 
is one of mine Adieu, my dear Harry, I am 
going for a fortnight to your ſiſter's ; by the 


time I return I ſhall expect to ſee you in Lon- 


don. Let me then find you, what I ſo much 
wiſh, worthy the eſteem and affection of your 
father, 


EDWARD MoUNTAGUE. 
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LETTER Ev: 


To Miſs DO RIN DA BOOTHBx. 


U CH a figure on hor ſeback—Oh, heavens! 


ſo eaſy, ſo graceful—W hat would I giv 


for an anſwer from Emilia—lI ſhall be — 


before it arrives—No, a packet is juſt brought 


me -A letter from mamma, but none from my 


friend Surprizing!— What can be the mean- 
ing of her ſilence ?-—Let me fee, perhaps mam- 
ma's will inform me—She has left 4——, gone 
upon a viſit, not to her aunt ; mamma will get 


a direction from her father, and ſend my letter 


the firſt opportunity. This delay may prove 


fatal to my peace; it will be an age before 


I can hear from her, and, ere then, my heart, 
which 1s already on the wing, will certainly 


* | - > mann 


Perhaps it is pride, a vice which, 
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have taken its flight Mamma ſays, ſhe was 
viſibly in a declining way when ſhe left : 
a ſettled melancholy, yet a compoſure and re- 
ſignation that made her illneſs the more affect- 
ing. Her father is in great diſtreſs on her ac- 
count, continually preſſing her to marry, which 
ſhe might at this time do, to great advantage ; 
but ſhe has declared a fixed reſolution never to 
change her ſtate—My ſwain at the bottom of 
all this, I fear—lIt has a good deal lowered my 
eſteem for him; but I find it is but too true, 
that one may love without eſteem, as well as 
eſteem without love—Yet I will not give the 
reins to my paſſion, till I come at the bottom 
of this affair ;—---Mean-time a- litttle flir- 
tation; no harm in that, you know; pour 
paſſer le temps —Perhaps on a more inti- 
mate acquaintance I may be able to penetrate 
this ſecret in the way of friendſhip; a few 
home queſtions cannot be thought impertinent 
—Yet it looks ſo like jealouſy, and that looks 
ſo much as if I took it for granted, that I was 
more than indifferent to him—Heavens! I 
J would not for the world—In ſhort, time muſt 
determine my fate—O, I had almoſt forgot to 
teſ] you! mamma, knowing hew diſagreeable 
our habitation, bad enough in ſummer, muſt 
be to me when winter has robbed it of its at- 
tractions, is determined to remove to B—, and 
J am ordered to take a houſe here, to which 
ſhe will remove as ſoon as it 1s prepared for 
her reception—I am not a little pleaſed with 


... -her reſolutiou Adieu, my dear, I muſt go try 


If the harpſicord is in tune; we are to have a 
little 
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other beaux, Meſſieurs Dalrimple and Crofts, 
are likewiſe to be of the party, both adepts on 


delicate inſtrument for a male cron But 
he makes ſuch diſmal diſcord even on that, that 


accuſtomed to be every thing the Ladies defire 
him, except a man of ſenſe; that character 
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little concert this evening; my Ladyſhip is to 
perform on that inſtrument, Miſs Charlton ſings, 
ſo will ſome other Miſſes— The divine Mounta- 
gue is a perfect Giardini on the violin Two 


the ſoft breathing flute A good ſort of a harm- 

leſs animal, one Mr. Fitzpatrick, a kind of dang- 
ler, uſeful, you know, in a ſcarcity of better 
attendants, petitions alſo for admittance—He 
thrums upon the guittar, forſooth; a pretty 


it was unanimouſly voted he ſhould be admitted 
on no other footing, but the ſober employment 
of beating time to the reſt—He was ſatisfied, 


Nature has placed high above 'the reach of his 
genius. I ſaid adieu an age ago, but now 1 
poſitively take my leave. 
Wedneſday. 
Ol you can't conceive any thing to equal our 
laſt night's entertainment: the fam'd Orpheus 
himſelf had not more command over the powers 
of harmony, than Mountague—I was in extaſy! 
He play'd one divine ſolo, in particular, that 
abſolutely brought tears into my eyes—Such 
taſte ! ſuch execution |—This wicked Harry will 
be the deſtruction of us alli tremble for Miſs 
Charlton — Eyes ſo languiſhingly- fix'd on him; 
and her once pert airs, and affected vivacity, 
now exchanged for ſuch a gentle, dying man- 
ner —Love, the beſt tutor in the world in the 


art 
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art of pleafing, has actually taught her ſome 


degree of refined coquettry He play'd ſeveral 


Pieces out of Alexander's Feaſt On my encor- 


ing one part of it, Is it not too much in the 
heroic ſtrain, ſaid he, ſmiling; would not a 


* 


ſoft Italian air do as well? And repeated, with 


a gay air, 


To whate'er theme my fingers move, 
Still my Cremona anſwers Love: 

I change the ftrings, roſin my bow, 

Praiſe on your Hero to beftow ; 

I raiſe them high, and ftrike them round, 

But Love alone they ſtill reſound.— 

Adieu, ye Heroes and ye Kings, 

Of Love alone my fiddle ſings. 


The dear creature Never man had ſuch 


an agreeable mixture of ſoftneſs and vivacity— 
Be ſilent, my dear Emilia! for, alas, I fear 
your intelligence will come too late Tis im- 
| Poſſible he could have been ungenerous or in- 


conſtant: Or, if he has appeared ſo, ſome miſ- 
take, ſome unhappy error muſt have been the 
cauſe—lI cannot believe one, whoſe ſentiments 
are, on all occaſions, ſo juſt and noble,. could 


be guilty of acting ſo much againſt his better 
judgment In ſhort, Dorinda, he is the only 


male animal I ever met with who approached 
in the leaſt degree to, perfection. If I am 
deceived in him, ÞPIl forſwear the whole per- 


fidious ſex: but it cannot be, and I am a loſt 


creature 
With 
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With him for ever I in woods could reſt, 

Where never human foot the ground has preſt; 
He from all ſhades the darknefs could exclude, 
And from a deſert baniſh ſolitude. 


After all this, if I am not far gone, the deuce 
is in it. Adieu, | | 
| DELIA STANHOPE. 


_ | 


LETTER XVI 


-- 


To the SAME. 


WEET were once the joys I taſted, 
All was gaiety and love. 


' Pity I am no Poeteſs, it would fave an in- 
finite number of quotations. I am violently low 
ſpirited to day, Dorinda, Is it to be wondered 


at? The moſt amiable of men ſet off this morn- 


ing for London, on a ſummons from his.father. 


His adieu was perfectly tender. I could hard- 


ly command myſelf on the occaſion. But if I 


had ſhewn a little too much ſenſibility I ſhould 


not have been ſingular. Miſs Charlton would 
have kept me in countenance—He is perfectly 
adored at B. and many ſighing hearts has he 
left behind him, whoſe only conſolation is, the 
hopes he has given us of his ſpeedy return. 
You cannot conceive what a void I feel How 
changed every thing appears ſince he went. 
No proſpe& of ſeeing him now. How tedious 

| "WO 
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do the hours appear ! Hardly a moment of the 
day did he uſe to be abſent from Mrs. Charlton's, 


where he was always a moſt welcome gueſt ; as 
Jam convinced they were far from thinking it 
improbable but he might, at laſt, be ſeduced 
from his allegiance, by the encouragement he 
met with from her daughter, added to the temp- 
tation of her ſuperior fortune. Judging by their 
own narrow ſouls, they had no idea of a diſ- 
intereſted generous paſſion, ſuch as he alone is 
capable of—But he is gone, Dorinda, and I am 
the moſt reſtleſs cteature alive This is Aſſem- 
bly-night, too--Ah! what 1s now the inducement 
yet to ſlay away---No; it would be owning 
too much---I muſt go, then. How reluQantly ; 
---Can I talk of any thing elſe ;- Ves; let me 
ſtrive to divert my thoughts from an objeCt too 
_ intereſting for my repoſe---I have taken a houſe 
 ---Mamma approves of it from my deſcription 
— she will be with mean a few days---I re- 
Joice at the proſpect of being delivered from 
ſome diſagreeable circumſtances that attend m 
preſent ſituation---Miſs Chariton and I ſhall be 
better friends at a diſtance---I muſt make my- 
ſelf ſcarce, to be properly valued.--Adieu, my 
dear, I can no more, my ſpirits have i meant 
deſerted me. 


Yours, 


DLIA STANHOPE. 


LE T. 
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E are ſettled in our new habitation ; 
ſome addition has likewiſe been made 
to our family. The preſence of my dear mam- 

| ma has, in ſome meaſure, reſtored my tranquil- 

lity. She permits me to talk to her of the 
charming Mountague; yet ſhe remonſtrances 

againſt entertaining too ſanguine hopes from an 

attachment, that, conſidering my circumſtances 

in life, is not likely to produce any ſerious con- 
ſequences---Matrimony ſhe means; ſerious 
enough, that you know---I acknowledge the 
prudence of her advice---She 1s ſure my want of 
fortune will be an unſurmountable objeQtion to 
his friends---'Then our ſuſpicions in regard to 
Emilia--By the bye, my letter to her 1s returned 
to me; the Lady ſhe went to jee, a woman of 
fortune, and her godmother, has taken her a 
tour round the country, for the benefit of her 
declining health---'There was no directing to her 
with any certainty; had it been ſent to that 
Lady's houſe, it might have lain there for months 
before ſhe could have received it, as it is not 
known when they will return; the contents of 
it, too, being of ſuch a nature, that T ſhould 
have been cautious of its falling into any hands 
but her own The ſum of all this is, that I 
muſt have patience. Perhaps I need not be ſo 

inquiſitive ; for who knows if I am not already 
forgot-== 
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_ a reformation! All diffidence 
and humility---O, this will never do---I ſhall 
loſe all my airs and graces, if I continue thus 


» 


in the penſeroſo---What would I give for a 


male creature a little more poliſhed than the 
ſavages of the place; ſomething that could ſay 
a few civil things to raiſe my ſpirits to P Allegro 
again---A rap 
1 live! I ſee her from the windows---Her looks 
beſpeak ſome important news---A new cap, or 
a new lover, I ſuppoſe---But I muſt attend 
her. Adieu. | „„ 

Monday. 

No wonder her face teſtified ſuch glee--- 
The proſpect of an addition to our beaux---Oh, 
there's nothing gives ſuch an agreeable flutter 
to one's ſpirits---A diſtant relation of her mam- 
ma's A young man of fortune, juſt returned 
from his travels---A Baronet, too---Poor Moun- 
tague---in ſpite of all your attractions, I find 
there 1s no reſiſting the charms of novelty and 
a title Miſs Charlton, once ſo greatly your 
admirer, can now neither talk or think of any 
body but her couſin, as ſhe calls him, though 
fifty degrees removed, by her own account---] 
find, by ſome hints ſhe dropped in the gaiety 
of her heart, an alliance between her and this 
redoubtable Sir Charles Brudnell has long been 
wiſhed for, and projected by her mamma —A 
great friendſhip between their families The 
boy's calling (for all this was in the days of 
yore) Miſs Charlian his pretty little wife, was 
the firſt thing that gave riſe to their hopes 


155 Then 


at the door---Miſs Charlton, as 


—— 
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Then her birth and fortune not ſo much inferi- 
or to his, as to exclude a poſſibility of ſucceſs 
in their ſcheme—A letter from him to her mam- 
ma this morning, informing her he propoſed 
himſelf the pleaſure of paying her a viſit of a 
week or two To come ſo far on purpoſe to 
have the happineſs of ſeeing the divine Lucy 
| Charlton—O, it is a done thing, nothing leſs 
than powerful love could be his inducement— 
How the fair creature ran on in his praiſe— 
The ſweeteſt fellow; ſo ſenſible, ſo accom- . 
pliſhed ; and then his perſon—there was no de- 
ſcribing the inexpreſſible charms of that, you 
may be ſure—Had ſhe ſtayed much longer, 1 
ſhould have been down right ſick of her imper- 
tinence — She came not to make me a ſharer in 
her happineſs, but to mortify me, as ſhe hoped, 
by the compariſon ſhe left me to draw between 
our ſituations—1I can form no idea of this ſo 
much vaunted wretch from her deſcription; but 
this I am ſure of, that he is not worthy to be 
named in the ſame century with a Mountague / 
For who ever equalled him? Vet I have ſome 
glimmerings of curioſity to ſee the creature — 
It will be in public, I fancy—Not the moſt 
diſtant hint as if ſhe wiſhed to have me at her 
houſe when her ſwain arrives—Full as prudent 
to be ſilent on that head, I believe What think 
ou? There is a certain Je ne ſcar quoi in me, 
that diſqualifies me from making a trio, when 
a lady would ſecure the conſtancy of her lover 
—]T don't know how it is; my misfortune, to 
be ſure; but I am a pitched upon to be a 
friend 
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friend and confidant in theſe caſes; yet who 
more worthy of that truſt? There are a kind 
of Miſſes who are univerſal favourites with our 
ſex—The Lord defend me from that diſtinQtion 
Not very handſome, to be ſure—but then the 


beſt natured, obliging creatures alive; and ex- 


ceedingly ſenſible; ſo faithful, fo attentive to 
the ſecrets one tells them—' Tis amazing the 
men ſhould not pay a greater deference to their 
merit; and yet they are totally neglected b 

them—Surprizing ! ſuch valuable, good kind of 
women, too ;---Let people ſay what they will of 
the beauties of the mind, I'll anſwer for it there 
is not a pretty woman in England that would 


barter her face for all the wiſdom of a Minerva 


— See with what eaſe we can hear a woman 
Praiſed for her underſtanding ; but commend the 
charms of her perſon, and envy and detrac- 
tion immediately take place--The caſe is clear--- 
To create admiration, and excite love, is our 
univerſal paſſion- And let me aſk the moſt Pla- 
tonic Lover, if he ever, with all his refinement 
and ſentimental taſte, experienced a tendreſſe for 
threeſcore ;---No, no---we may eſteem, we may 
reverence inferior beauties, but only the exte- 
fior will create love---That paſſion, however 
decorated by our imagination, cannot boaſt of 
much purity, when ſeparated from friendſhip ; 
but, joined to that, is all that is delicate and 
noble. They ought never to be ſeparated ; 
neither is perfect without the other---Friendſhip 
alone is cold and languid; and love deſerves not 

the name, till refined and purified by * 
| Tithe My 
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My ſtars ! how I run on, and to what pur- 
poſe !---Wiſely proving that two and two make 


four---Excuſe me, I am not often given to 
| thoſe notable diſſertations. 1 


Vour deſcription of beau Wiffle and his 
Miſtreſs was exquiſitely ridiculous- Dear crea- 
ture, I am infinitely obliged to you for the 
entertainment it gave me---I have not laughed 
ſo heartily this age; and I am convinced that 
laughter is abſolutely neceſſary for one's health: 
it makes the blood circulate, unſcrews the fea- 
tures, and gives an openneſs to the counte- 
nance, which gravity had contracted. What 
throws fuch ax air of ſtill life over many pret- 
ty faces, but that they fear to put their fea- 
tures in confuſion, by giving way to riſibility? 
---Now I love to give my muſcles full play, 
by flinging them all into diſorder, like the ſol- 
diers charging in the Pruſſian exerciſe ; then, 
ſwift as lightning, at the word of command, 
range them in order again--- There's nothin 
delights me more, than to ſet the whole com- 
pany, by my example, into a broad grin, and 
then, inſtantly compoſing myſelf, leave them 
in the lurch, convinced they have been laugh- 
ing in the wrong place ; for laughing 1s almoſt 
as catching as yawning ; and there's nothing 
more eaſy than to put people's features up- 
on the full ſtretch, without their knowing 
what cauſed their mirth---But adieu, my dear, 
1 ſhall talk you to death; and what is ſtill 
worſe, I talk and yet ſay nothing---I m_ at 
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laſt, however, have fome little mercy on your 
patience, leſt I ſhould rob you of that ſober 
but ,neceſſary virtue---I diſmiſs you from my 
impertinence, therefore, with aſſuring you 
(which I hope will make ſome amends) that 
you have the honour to be very high in the 
eſteem of your | 


DELIA STANHOPE, 
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To the 8 a M B. 


T 0 W Envy, univerſally decried and evil 


4 N ſpoken of, though univerſally cheriſhed, 
more or leſs, ſeems to have collected all its force, 
and is fled for ſhelter to the hoſpitable breaſt of 


Miſs Charlton—Pve ſeen her ſwain ; and to ſee, 
or rather to be ſeen, with me, 1s only, in other 


words, to conquer The poor Baronet, fond of 
me to diſtraction, lives but on my ſmiles— Tis 
very hard that I ſhould, though naturally of 
ſuch a compaſſionate nature, be unwillingly the 
cauſe of ſo much miſchief— Wicked eyes! Will 
nothing content you but univerſal empire? — 
What puniſhment ſhall T inflict on them -A 
ſober, good kind of youth, I forget his name, 


was ſo ſcandalized at his own miſchievous at- 


tractions, that he very meritoriouſly defaced the 
beauties that had been ſo fatal to many female 


hearts 
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hearts—Shall I or ſhall I not, do likewiſe ?— 


The nuns of ſome place, too, who cut off their 


noſes—Peace be to their aſhes—But what mo- 


dern dame would condeicend to follow ſuch An- 
tediluvian examples ?—Horrid ! The whole ſex 
would be ſcandalized, were I to revive virtues 
that are now obſolete, and ages out of date 


But to be ſerious; nothing more eaſy to me, 


you know V eſterday, the ſky was overcaſt, the 
morning lowred, and heavily in clouds brought 
on the day the important day—big with the 
fate gf Brudnell and of Charlton Ra ther a ſink- 


ing in Poetry Theſe aukward names no har- 


mony in them No wonder fancy they were 


never made to unite—Yeſterday then, I ſay, 
mamma, attended by my Ladyſhip, went to pay a 
viſit to a tolerable agreeable family: two daugh- 
ters, aſſez bien, compoſed part of it--I waselegant- 
ly drefled—When am I otherwiſe, for that 
matter: Iſſued from my chair,*tript up to my 
drawing-room, open flew the door, proud to 
receive ſo bright a gueſt, and diſplayed a croud 
of beaux and belles—Miſs Chariton and her 
mamma amongſt the reſt; and near the former, 
lover like, the identical Sir Charles, her boaſted 
paramour—]In I ſwam, low were my curt'ſeys, 


and eaſy my demeanor—The men upon the 


full ſtare, and eke the ladies—Down I fat ; 


ſilence enſued ; till the gentle breezes from our 


flutter'd fans at laſt ſet our tongues in motion, 
then all ſpoke at once Very cold weather 
An excellent Aſſembly The ſweeteſt negligee 
—On the part of the male creatures—No news 
ſtirring 
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ff'rring—Tolerable ſport, kill'd two brace of 
2riridges—The beſt dogs in England—Sir 
Joon s fox-hounds to be out on Tueſday— 
emember that, my dear, in caſe you chuſe 
to partake of the diverſion—Tea and coffee— 
Then for charming, bewitching quadrille—] 
happened to cut out, ſo did Sir Charles —He 
drew a chair near mine—We entered into an 
agreeable tete d tete—The man is abſolutely a- 
mazingly clever — Clever I don't like that epi- 
thet—He deſerves a higher encomium: He is 
extremely gay and ſenſible, as far as Lcould 
judge from an hour's converſation. His perſon, 
too, gracetul and genteel, not quite in the di- 
vine Mountague ſtile, one cannot call him fo 
lovely ; but he certainly is, upon the whole, 
no leſs worthy of being beloved—An open, man- 
ly countenance, expreſſive eyes, an inſinuating 
voice and manner, fine hair, good teeth— Plat- 
ters delicately, and is immenſely well bred, with- 
out being the leaſt foppiſh or coxcomical— 
Gives an entertaining account of his travels; 
ſeems to know the world ; and is, I fancy, no 
ſtranger to the foibles and perfections of our 
ſex—] like him of all things in life Could! 
gain his tender friendſhip ; tender, I fay, for 
friendſhip between different ſexes muſt unavoid- 
ably have a tincture of that in it; what a hap- 
py creature ſhould I be Such a friend and 
ſuch a lover as Mountague—Maiſs Charlton fat 
on thorns to ſee her ſwain and me engaged in 
ſuch lively chat. All attention on his part, and 
gentle ſmiles on mine—A tolerable adept at the 
games 
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game, ſhe yet made a thouſand miſtakes; vex'd 
and out of humour, ſhe vented her ſpleen b 
laying the blaine on others, for faults of which 
her own .nattention was the cauſe. I could al- 
moſt have pitied her, but that I knew the mor- 
| tifcation ſhe ſuffered would, or at leaſt might, 
in the end, redound to her advantage Nothing 
like being refined in the furnace of humility— 
She will have 2 competent ſhare of vanity when 
all is done—T play'd one pool at quadrille. My 
beau of the party; won a ſans prendre vole— 
If fortune goes on at this rate, I ſhall believe 
the renown'd Oculiſt, what's his name, has 
paid a viſit to her Ladyſhip, and reſtored, or ra- 
ther, for I think it is reported ſhe was born 
blind, on her ſightleſs eye-balls pour'd the day 
— How elſe am I to account for her (contrar 
to her cuſtom) paying ſo juſt a diſtinction to 
merit—Mamma and I were the firſt that made 
our .exit—My new admirer, for he could not do 
leſs than admire me, you know, led me to m 
chair; a gentle ſigh, and, I believe, but T won't 
poſitively aſſert it for fact, a gentle preſſure of 
the hand, and then, good night—T heard this 
morning that he is in raptures with me; ſays I 
am, without exception, (not in Miſs Charlton's 
hearing, I hope,) the fineſt woman he ever 
ſaw !|—And then fo agreeably lively, ſuch grace- 
ful eaſe in my manner, my ſentiments juſt and 
refined ; ſenſible, too The man has infinite 
taſte and diſcernment—Take care, Mountague, 
this may chance to prove a formidable rival— 
— A creature, who gives ſuch convincing proofs of 
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his judgment ; Pm half in love with him al- 
ready—Return, O thou phoenix of thy ſex, 
and either compleat' thy conqueſt, or reſtore 
the moiety of my heart I have honour'd you 
with, that I may beſtow it on him who has a 71. 
tle ; powerful charm almoſt to it The plot be- 
gins to thicken Two lovers, half a hundred ri- 
vals—W hat will be the conſequence ?—Broken 
hearts, duels, death and deſtruction--My pen 
will never do for the pathetic, I muſt ſend tor 
you, when the. tragedy ſcene commences, to 
tranſmit to poſterity the deadly havock that my 
charms have made; till then, I will endeavour 
to be my own hiſtorian--- This is emerging from 
obſcurity to ſome purpoſe, indeed; from a ſhort 
eclipſe, to ſhine forth with redoubled ſplendor 
---Adieu ; yours ſtill, notwithſtanding my 1n- 
creaſing dignity. 5 
DELIA STANHOPE, 


— — — — — Lad 


LL C AS. 


To the SAME. 


O La cbere am- A fixed thing, an 
everlaſting amity ; tender, ſentimental, 
and platonic---Bodies out of the queſtion--- 
The love of Angels---Yau groſs creatures, 
who can comprehend nothing but thro* the 
medium of your ſenſes, can have no idea 
of ſo pure an attachment. Poor Charlton! ab- 


ſolutely deſerted for my ſake, dying with envy, 
| N + 
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as I foretold---Her ſwain, my conſtant attend- 
ant---Plays, balls, parties on horſeback, his in- 


vention upon the ſtretch to procure me amuſe- 


ment: an immenſe favourite with mamma, 
too; Was acquainted with a nephew of my fa- 
ther's in Paris ; had heard of my Ladyſnip be- 
fore he had the happineſs of ſeeing me; half 
in love, from report, I ſuppoſe---Little thought 
to find me ſo very very accompliſhed, though 
fame did its endeavour, but could not poſſibly - 
do me juſtice, you know. I ſhould like to ſee 
this ſame couſin of mine ; I have a faint remem- 
brance of him, a good pretty fellow by all ac- 

counts; ſpoke highly of my charms-— Enough 
Maid, dubbed a fovourite at once---Alas, poor 
Mountague I Now is your time, Emilia; tell 

me your plaintive tale, and be aſſured of my 
pity, and utmoſt endeavour to redreſs your 
wrongs---A ſhort abſence encreaſes love, but a 
long one deſtroys 1t---Return, then, O divine 
Mountague, ere it be too late, and lead me not 
into the temptation of inconſtancy. But now 


for a little gravity---Sir Charles is, without ex- 


ception, as amiable a man as I ever met with; 

has an uncommon ſhare of good ſenſe ; and 
both his words and actions teſtify a perfect e- 
ſteem for me; nor has he leſs friendſhip for 
mamma; he enters with an obliging concern 
into our affairs, and has already been of great 
ſervice in adjuſting ſome buſineſs which my ſa- 
ther left unſettled Women are poor helpleſs 
creatures in ſome reſpeCts---He diſpatched that 
in a few days, which would not have been ſet- 
fled in an age, if left to our management; then 
YOU * E | with 
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with what alacrity, with what manifeſt pleaſure 
does he acquit himſelf on thoſe occaſions ] E- 
very action ſpeaks his diſintereſted, his ge- 
nerous nature---Mamma 1s in raptures with him 
---O Delia, will ſhe ſometimes ſay, what a man 
is this! Talk not to me of the ſpecious, the 
exterior charms of your Mountague---This man 
has a ſoul---Could you make an impreſſion here, 
indeed---but that is out of the queſtion---It 
would he preſumption to hope---Do you think 
ſo, Dorinda? Pray, where is the violent diſ- 


Parity between us? He is well born; ſo am I, 


He is ſenſible, handſome, has a title, and fo 
forth ; but to balance this, nay, turn the ſcale 
in my favour, if I am not much miſtaken, am 
I not. witty, and chatty, and good humour'd 


too ?---And then for a perſon, who will dare 


to come in competition with the lovely De- 
lia? O, but want of fortune —-Aye, there's 


the rub---Commend me to the Chineſe, Hol- 


 Fentots in ſome reſpects, with their vile poly 
gamy-—yet, in others, not ſo much of the 


_ ſavage as I once thought them---Set a due va- 


lue on women. No having a wife there with- 


out paying for her. That, ſome men might 
flyly hint, is the caſe every where---But 1 


mean literally---It never entered into their 
heads to give portions With what they are 
ſenſible is a treaſure of itfelf. Even their 


confining us ſo ſtrictly is but another proof 


how ſenſible they are of our worth ; terrified 
leſt they ſhould, the temptation being ſo great, 
be robbed of jewels of ſuch ineſtimable va- 
lue. What a dance have I led you! No leſs than 

| | - 
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a voyage to China, Let us return, if you 
pleaſe---I was telling you of mamma's wiſhes 
--- They are not mine. I eſteem Sir Charles, © 
but I feel nothing for him like love---Pleaſed with 
his company, all is ſerenity ; no flutter, no pal- 
pitation; an agreeable kind of ſatisfaction, but 
not the leaſt emotion; never ſo happy as when 
he is near me; if I am melancholy, his preſence 
immediately reſtores my gaiety ; but ſtill I ex- 
perience none of thoſe more lively ſenſations 
that Mountague inſpires ; perfectly at eaſe with 
him; with the other I was frequently embarraſſ- 
ed ; a ſort of conſciouſneſs, that had certainly 
ſome tincture of love in it. I ſhall, however, 
be better able to form a judgment of the ſenti- 
ments of my heart, when the charming Harry 
returns—Once together, I ſhall know which has 
the preference. It is no eaſy matter, you muſt 
be ſenſible, for a woman to know her own 
mind I talk as if the creatures had abſolutely 
ſubmitted themſelves to my choice. Nothing 
like prudence and forecaſt. Forewarn'd fore- 
arm'd, I write in a very elegant ſtile to-day- 
But, adieu---If I am not miſtaken you will ve- 
ry willingly diſmiſs me for the preſent. 


F 
1 


Yours, 


DELIA STANHOP x. 
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LETTER XX. 


To the SAME. . 


T AST night a viſit from Mrs, and Miſs 
L Charlton---Mamma was not at home. 
The former exceeding ſtately and reſerved ; the 
latter, on the contrary, violently high ſpirited, 
forſooth. Wonders where I had been ſo long 
But indeed, if I had favoured her with a viſit, fears 
1 ſhould not have found her at home. Conſtant 
engagements---Several families of her particular 
_ acquaintance came to town- -The moſt agree- 

able people---And ſo amazingly fond of her 
_ .company---hardly a moment to herſelf. A va- 
riety of amuſements ſince I ſaw her---Wonders 
I was not at the laſt aſſembly--By far the moſt 
brilliant of any this ſeaſon. Danced with the 
very prettieſt fellow in England. I muſt gueſs 
Who it was---Sir Charles ?---No truly, with a 
| toſs of the head, how could you. think of that 
creature ?----By your deſcription----He is much 
obliged to you for your very high opinion of 
him; it muſt be owned your taſte is a little ſin- 
gular---Not ſo very ſingular, archly, you was 


once of the ſame opinion- A bluſh of vexation 


Why, the man is well enough, for that mat- 
ter; I thought him paſſable at firſt, but on far- 
ther acquaintance---A common caſe, ſome peo- 
ple are not formed for intimacy ; their foibles 
become too conſpicuous---T looked at her with 
meaning--My couſin, ſaid Mrs. Charlton with a 
ſtately air, is a man of ſenſe, but has a very high 
N ; | | notion 
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notion of his own rank and dignity. My daugh- 
ter is offended at him for trifling with ſome peo- 
ple, who have vanity enough to imagine they 
have made a conqueſt. She thinks it is unge- 
nerous in him to encourage hopes, when, at 
the ſame time, he ſecretly laughs at their folly. 
Amiable Miſs Charlton, cry'd I, with a ſatiri- 
cal ſmile, how compaſſio nate- The poor de- 
luded creature Well, really I am exceedingly 
ſhocked. And can Sir Charles. have ſo much cru- 
elty ; Why, my dear, do you not compleat your 
goodneſs? I am ſure it is an office exactly ſuit- 
ed to your taſte. Why do you not undeceive 
them ? Such preſumptuous vanity ought to be 
humbled. I ſaw they were both highly cha- 

grined at the air of levity I put on. You may 
be as ſatirical as you pleaſe, ſaid Mrs. Charl- 
ton, but were I in your place, I am apt to think 
I ſhould ſee more room for gravity than mirth. 
Why, really, as you ſay, upon ſecond thoughts, 
it is a very ſolemn. affair. Stay, let me recol- 
lect the particulars. Sir Charles, high and 
mighty by his titles, trifles with---the parties 
not known---Gives falſe hopes, then triumphs 
-in the miſcheif he has made. O, it is poſitive- 
ly an exceeding pitiful affair---when thus pro- 
perly ſtated. But what is to. be done ?---Shall 
I be plain with you, ſaid Mrs. Char/ton---O, 

by all means; there is nothing in nature I have 
ſo great a paſſion for as ſincerity, Well, then, 
as a friend, I muſt tell you---(interrupting her) 
As a friend, ſay you? O 'tis the moſt con- 
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venient appellation in the world; under the 
maſk of that, people may be ſo compaſſionate, 


ſo liberal of their advice; but it would take. 


me an age to enumerate all its advantages, 
Who can be deaf to the voice of friendſhip ?--. 


Speak on, Madam, for I am all attention--- 
Whatever light you may view it in, reſumed. 
Mrs. Charlton, (vex'd to death, as I could ſee,) 


yet I aſſure you it is purely from the regard I have 
for you, that I oblige myſelf to tell you ſome 


very diſagreeable truths---Miſs Charlton viſibly 
enjoyed the mortification ſhe thought I was go- 


ing to experience---When her-friendly mamma 

went on- -The frequent viſits of Sir Charles, at 
our houſe, have cauſed a great deal of diſcouſe 
in B—. O, I am infinitely delighted at what 
you tell me, interrupted I, for there has lately 
been ſuch a total dearth of converſation, that it 
was ſcarce poſſible to endure the inſipidity of vi- 
ſiting---Proceed, for heaven's ſake, my dear 
Mrs. Charlton, favour me with ſome of the par- 
ticulars : Don't let me be the only perſon unqua- 


lified for the ſubje&---I have done, cry'd Mrs, 


Charlton; (ſcrewing up her face, and at the 
ſame time ſhrugging up her ſhoulders,) I ſee 


there is no talking ſeriouſly to you---Excuſe me, 
Madam, you may talk as ſeriouſly as you pleaſe; 


the only difficulty will be to get me to liſten 
ſeriouſly. but now to ſhew you that I am 
not incapable of being ſo, when the ſubject 
requires, it, I will fave you the trouble you 
was obligingly going to take, and which I can 


no longer expect, having inadvertently given 


ſome unſeaſonable interruptions to the friendly 
© 35 lecture 
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lecture you propoſed reading to me If I miſ- 
take not, Madam, I was going to be cenſured 


for ſuffering Sir Cbarles's frequent viſits. . The 
charitable world, ever ready to put the beſt 


conſtruction on every thing, begins to envy the 


little diſtinction that is paid to me. Sir Charles 


a man of rank and fortune. I, though well 
born, ſo much his inferior in the latter, no won- 


ber our ſeemiug attachment 1s deemed improper 
on both ſides. I would by no means be in 

different about my reputation, even though 
my heart acquits me. Thoſe who contemn the 
opinion of the world, give too great a proof 
that they are unworthy of its favour. I would 


not only be cautious of committing a fault, but 
. likewiſe ſollicitous to avoid the appearnce of it 


—Yet is it not extremely hard that J muſt 
not be permitted to eſteem a man of worth, 
whoſe, friendſhip is ſo valuable, without the 


tongue of envy and detraction being let looſe 


upon me? What have I done that is cenſura- 


ble? Muſt I alone be blind to the merit of 
one ?---Allow me to interrupt you, in my turn, 


ſaid Mrs Charlton. You talk of friendſhip for 


Sir Charles; mere chimeras. Who will believe 
that either of you; he a gay young man, and 


you not much diſtinguiſhed for gravity, would 
ever think of adopting ſuch Platonic ſentiments ! 


I have no notion, for my part, of ſuch fine-ſpun 


ſyſtems. Friendſhip between different ſexes, 
at your age, is always dangerous, and what no- 
body, that has any ſhare of prudence, would 
encourage. I muſt own, I am a little ſurpriz- 
ed at the conduct of your mamma in this affair; 


E 4 perhaps 
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perhaps ſhe has hopes: but excuſe me; Miſs 


Stanhope, T am more thoroughly acquainted with 
Sir Charless diſpoſition than ſhe can be, from 
ſo ſhort an acquaintance. He is not, perhaps, 
ſo diſintereſted as you imagine : but allowin 

he were to be fo imprudent, (I muſt be frank 
with you,) he will not be ſuffered to follow his 
own inclination in ſo important a point. His 
eſtate came to him greatly involved, and his 
chief dependance, at leaſt till that is cleared, is 
on an uncle, who, I am convinced, would be 
very far from countenancing his indiſcretion--- 
And what js all this to the purpoſe ? cried I, 
peeviſhly. It muſt be-owned, you have diſplay- 
ed a great deal of eloquence to very little pur- 
poſe; I thought Sir Charles had been long ſince 


out of his leading-ſtrings ; but if he is not yet to 
be truſted to his own diſcretion, E beſeech you 


take him under your own wiſe tuition, and do 
not teaze me about him. I would not, if it 
can be avoided, be guilty of rudeneſs tomy gueſts; 
© gueſts, too, who would ſoften the diſagreeable 
advice that is given under the appearance of 


friendſhip ; a title for which T have ſo high a 


veneration, that I check, as much as poſſible, 
the natural warmth of my temper, left I ſhould 
make an improper return to your kind profeſ- 
ſions. But, for heaven's ſake, let us change this 


hated ſubject; it tries my patience to the ut- 


moſt---I felt my face in a glow, nor was Mrs. 
Carlton's leſs ruffled, though fhe tried to aſſume 
an air of compoſure. Never was there a more 
diſagreeable viſit ! What would I have given to 
have had mamma at home IS parted, how- 

6 ever, 
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did Mrs. Charlton omit ſome apologies for the 


fake, Madam, uſe you 
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ever, with great politeneſs on both ſides, nor 


well- meant freedom ſhe had thought proper to 
take with me- But I can tell her, though I can 
forgive, I cannot forget ; a pretty jeſuitical kind 
of diſtinQtion---I was moſt violently vexed--- 
Mamma found me in tears---Sir Charles attend- 
ed her home; I endeavoured to conceal them 
on his appearance. I did notſucceed ; he ſaw my 
uneaſineſs; he intreated toknow the cauſe ; on my 
repeated refuſals, notwithſtanding his perſuaſive 
eloquence, he applied to mamma. For heaven's 
influence over Miſs 
Stanbope; I am miſerable to ſee her thus 
It is no trifle, I am convinced, that could ſo 
greatly diſcompoſe her; then turning to me, 
and taking my hand, Am I deemed unworthy 


of your confidence? ſaid he, with a tender ac- 
cent; tell me, has any one dared to affront you? 


Mrs. Charlton has been here; ſhe is pretty free, 
I am told, in her comments on my conduct. 
But, by heavens, if J thought ſhe had the pre- 
ſumption !---O that ſhe were a man---But 
ſpeak to me, dear Miſs Stanbape, do not keep 
me thus on the rack I turned from him, for 
I was violently out of humour: Do not teaze 
me with your queſtions, cried 1; I am not 


well; I. am vexed, I cannot anſwer you---- 


Teaze you, Madam, cried he; good heaven 


is it thus you return my tender ſolicitude? 


But I have done, and down he ſat in a pet, 


arms folded, and eyes fixed on the fire---Mam- 
ma was angry, ſaid I behaved in a very'ftrange- 


manner; what was the matter with me? T 


E 5 would 
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would tell her, ſome other time, was my anſwer 
---Up got Sir Charles ; I will leave you, La- 
dies; with a look ſo ſtately too---I find I am 
an intruder---No- Sir, ſaid I; you muſt not 
go yet ; excuſe me, I have not treated you 
with that reſpe& | Reſpect with an 8 
that is your due Reſpect, repeated he, wit 

ſome degree of ſcorn, but I ſeg I have been ſo 
unfortunate as to offend, or you would never 
uſe me with ſuch contempt---He abſolutely look- 
ed pale with his emotion, and, taking his hat, 


was going to make _ but I ſtopped him, 
| * 


laying my hand on his arm -Can you forgive 
my petulence ? ſaid I, ſmiling. I am ſure you 


would, if you knew the provocation I have had 


'=--Tell me then, ſaid he, preſſing my hand to 
his lips, tell me what it is that has thus 
diſcompoſed you---It 1s not worth repeating, 
returned I; ſome impertinent advice, ſome dif- 
- agreeable reflections -I wonder how they could 
ſo much affect me; they ought rather to ex- 
cite my mirth, than my reſentment---As I ſup- 


poſed, cried he, that meddling woman; what 


an execrable fiend is envy !---I dropped ſome 
hints of what ſhe had ſaid---I ſaw he was in a 
violent paſſion, though he endeavoured to maſ- 
ter it; he bit his lips, and frequently changed 
colour, Impertinent meddling woman, was of- 
ten repeated, by what authority does ſhe pre- 


ſume to cenfure my conduct? he traverſed the 


floor 4 grands pas---I thought I never ſaw him 
look ſo handſome---But compoſing himſelf at 
laſt, he ſat down by me, ſaid a thouſand oblig- 
ing things, ſwore he eſteemed my friendſhip as 


the 
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the greateſt happineſs of his life ; and, in ſhort, 
| talked both himſelf and me into perfect good 
humour again---Stayed with us about an hour, 
then took a moſt reſpectful leave---A long and 
very ſerious converſation with mamma, after 
he was gone ; ſome prudent advice in regard to 
my future conduct; I muſt be more reſerved 
to Sir Charles, begins to condemn herfelf for 
encouraging his aſſiduities to me, yet ſo noble : 
in his ſentiments, ſo univerſally eſteemed for his «&! 
worth and merit, and then the dependance ſhe 
has oH virtue and diſcretion, which, notwith- 
ſtanding my gaiety, ſhe has never had the leaſt 
reaſon to call in queſtion : Theſe conſiderations, 
made her, with the leſs ſcruple, indulge both* 
herſelf and me, in a friendſhip which had not 
only been agreeable, but in ſome reſpect bene- 
ficial to us---But now the opinion of the world 
_ --- Terrify me not with that bugbear, cryed I;. 
I would act juſtly from a more laudable mo-—- 
tive; ſince I am convinced there is nothing cri- 
minal in my attachment to Sir Charles, I am. 
determined to indulge it within the bounds of 
diſcretion, in ſpite of a parcel of old cats, who 
envy me the prerogative of youth and beauty, bes 
which alone could procure me that diſtinction i 
Ves, Dorinda, | muſt and will eſteem him, 
for to do otherwiſe, would be a proof of the 
higheſt ſtupidity and want of- taſte ; faults that 
none durſt ever lay to the charge of 
Your 
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oy; E T TER XXI. 
To the De 


All ye gods and goddeſſes, what do I ſcef 


—An univerſal palpitation; pen ready to 


drop from my enervated hand; yet though my 


heart ſeems ready to take its flight to welcome 
the lovely ſtranger, I muſt check its eager- 
neſs, till I have told you the cauſe of my emo- 
tions, leſt you ſhould not have ſagaciliWgnough 
to gueſs---Amazingly ſtupid however. if you 
do not---But ſee, they have quitted their car- 


_ Tiage, dying for my preſence; the younger, faul- 
tring with eagerneſs, making a thouſand enqui- 
Ties after his divine Delia---Mamma, all aſto- 


niſhment; who can they be? Yet can ſhe doubt a 


moment! Could a being ſo every way angelic 
be any other than a Mountague 2---But then the 


graceful old man, who with ſuch majeſty ſtalk- 
ed in before the reſpectfully bowing youth. 
Mon Dieu! if it ſhould be his father, what 


will become of me! "Thoſe ſober, unimpaſſ- 


oned mortals are ſuch ſcrutinizers, and have ſuch 
old faſhioned notions of prudence, gravity, and 


all that---I ſhall never be able to ſtand. the teſt 
O heavens! I am ſummoned ; it is even ſo, 


Mr. Mountague and his ſon---My ſtars.! how 
I am fluttered - What a fool---I know I ſhall 
look filly, in ſpite of all my endeavours to the 
contrary, ſuch a tremor upon my. ſpirits---O 
hideous,' what a face! pale as death, yet I 
muſt £0---How provoking not to have been in 


che 
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the room when they came Abſolutely in a 
panic---'The firſt ceremonies, parading in---l 
die at the thoughts---If the old Grecian ſhould 
not like me; reports ſo favourable, high raiſed 
expectations ſo little anſwered---Poſitively, I 
ef ſhall never be able to go through the operation 
to ---But what will they be thinking of my ſtaying 
ny ſo long? Dreſſing herſelf, Pil warrant---Hor- ' 
ne rid! but I ſhall ſoon undeceive them in that 


er- point---Abſolutely en deſbabelle; never ſlook'd 


All the pretty fellows dangling after one. Such 
2 proſpect of ſucceſs from the infirmities of 
one's helpmate. Then follow jealouſy, upbraid- - 
ings, vindications, quagg 


10- worſe---A ſecond examination of myſelt in the J 
gh glaſs hught my features to ſome degree of N 
ou compofure; and now lie ſtill, fluttering heart. Y 
r- Adibu. 5 x 
ul Thurſday. p 
Ut= 'The foam old man !---A widower, too 7 
o- am half determined to diſcard Harry in fav? 
t a vour of his father. How delightful to have ſo | 
lic promiſing a ſon ready made to one's hands. 
he Then, inſtead of his becoming my lord and [i 
K maſter, to exerciſe an unlimited rule over him £4 
h. Ait is poſitively no ſmall temptation: Don't = 
at you think I ſhould be an indulgent ſtep-dame 2B 
l to ſuch a docile pretty youth 2 And then thoſe 9 
ch . elderly Gentlemen make ſuch fender ſubmiſſive i 
nd ſpouſes. They are the moſt convenient huſ- & 
Il bands in nature for a woman of ſpirit. 'The os 
o foundations, too, of ſuch delightful adventures. | 7 


rxels, reconciliations--- 
Such agreeable viciſſituz of calms and hurri- 
; 0 Nothing in the ſtill 
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life way---But, on the contrary, ſhould I take 
the ſon, deſpair from his ſuperior merit muſt 
damp the hopes, and deter the moſt forward 
youth from purſuing me. He will have me fo 
wholly to himſelf, that I fear he will ſoon for- 
get the value of the ineſtimable treaſure that he 

1s permitted to enjoy without competitors. U- 
pon the whole, I think the ballance turns in fa- 

vour of the Pater: What ſay you ?---But, to 

have done with this trifling : Ds you not long 
to hear how I was received by our g 
Came off with flying colours, I aſſutes 


The lovely Harry all tenderneſs and reſpeQ--- 
The father polite ; very obſervant of my be- 
haviour; ey*d me with the greateſt attention--- 
I rather embarraſs'd at firſt, ſcarce daring to 
look up; but when I did ſteal a glance, obſerv- 
ed ſuch marks of approbation, that my confu- 
ſion a little abated, and, by degrees, I aſſumed 


'* ſome ſhare of freedom and eaſe in my manner, 


and ventured to join in a converſation, - which, 
on their part, was 'very lively and agreeable. 
A well turn'd and delicate compliment or two 
from the elder, drew from me anſwers that 
ſeemed to pleaſe him. He addreſſed himſelf to 
me for the remainder of the viſit, leaving mam- 
ma to entertain his ſon, which no one could do 
more pleaſingly---Our converſation was ſpirited ; 
he has a vivacity in his manner that makes one 


forget his age; yet accompanied with a dignity 


that renders 1t impoſſible not to, reſpe& him. 
He inſpires a kind ofgawe, that obliges one to 


: 6-4 

be cautious of whatWmne utters before a perſon 
that is viſibly ſo greatja judge of what is pro- 
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exceptions, added he; though, if I may judge 
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per or improper. It will be ſome time, 1 fancy, 


before I ſhall be wholly unconſtrain'd in his com- 


pany. Perhaps it was no diſadvantage to me; 


[ did what I ſeldom do, thought twice before I 
ſpoke once: A rule that ſome wiſe people 
preſcribe, if one would ſpeak to the purpoſe. 
Indeed, I cannot but ſay, my ſtudied were ra- 
ther better than my extempore ſpeeches ; cau- 
tious, leſt my words ſhould fly ſwift, while the 
poor tardy meaning lagg'd behind--- You would 
have laugh'd to have ſeen your lively, chatty 
Delia, ſo demure. The lovely Harry was not 


ſo intent on what mamma was ſaying to him, 
but that he frequently honoured me with a 


glance, accompanied with encouraging ſmiles of 
approbation---Juſt as they were going to take 
their leave, Sir Charles made his appearance, 
ſeemed a little ſurprized at finding ſuch gueſts--- 
The youths eyed one another with no little at- 
tention ;5 and no ſooner had the former made 


their exit, then I was eagerly aſked who they 


were? I told him, and at the ſame time beſtowed 
deſerved encomiums on + both---Sir. Charles, 
though in general juſt to merit, did not ſeem to 
reliſh the ſubje& ; he appeared uncommonly 
grave, and even ſighed frequently, though he 
affected to rally me on the conqueſt of a Gen- 


tleman who ſeemed ſo worthy of my favour-— 


But who told you I made a conqueſt of him, 
ſaid I ? Is no body to viſit me, without being 
ſuſpected as my lover---You have reaſon to 
know the contrary---Have I ? cry'd he, with 
warmth ; but checking himſelf, There may be 
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by the mutual pleaſure that ſparkled in your 
eyes, I ſhould believe this Mountague is not 


of this number I with return'd I, you 


had any juſt foundation for your ſuſpicions: A 
captive hke him would indeed be a triumph 


that muſt agreeably flatter my vanity, but I 


have not the prefumption---O you are amazing 


humble, interrupted he; and what, pray, are 


the violent perfections of this pretty fellow, 


that he is thus highly diſtinguiſhed by . your- 


approbation ? A diſtinction that others, who, I 


will venture to ſay, are not ſo very much his 
interiors, would die to purchaſe---Never talk of 
the envy of women, cryed I, laughing; for 


you male creatures are as much hurt at hearing 
another's praiſe, as the verieſt female of us all 


---Come,. confeſs, are you not fretted to death 
leſt you ſhould be eclipſed by this redoubtable 
Mountague ? The ſole rational animal in B---, 
till he graced it with his preſence---My ſwain 
was in too ſerious a humour to retort; my ral- 


lery---I did not reſtrain mine, however, but 


teazed him till I ſaw him beginning to loſe 
the command of his temper---Teſty wretches 


the beſt of them; I was obliged to ſooth him 
by a little delicate flattery ; his good humour 


returned, and we had a ſentimental diſſertation 


on friendſhip and love. Warm profeſſions of the 


former from him; ſo very warm, that I am much 


miſtaken if there are not ſome grains of the lat- 
ter mixed with it; yet he either does not ſuſ- 
pect, or dares not avow it---His uncle---Per- 
haps, too, a ſhare of pride reſtrains him; ſuch 


a diſparity in our rank and fortunes---Mortify- | 
4 | ing! 


deſcription of me. She cannot believe, howe- 
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ing Were I convinced the latter was the 
motive of his ambiguous behaviour, he ſhould 
find a ſpirit equal to his own---I will not be 


out-done in haughtineſs---If a Mowuntague, 


though not diſtinguiſhed by a title, which, in 


reality, his merit would add a luſtre to, great- 


er by far than it could give to him : If a Moun- 


tague, I ſay, ſo every way accompliſhed, thinks 
me worthy of his love, what is this wretch 
that he ſhould deem me undeſerving of his }--- 
I could wiſh, methinks, to find ſome leſs humb- 


thing that gives me more pleaſure than his 
friendſhip.” There is a je ne ſgai quoi in this 
man that affects one, I cannot deſcribe how; 


_— 


ling motive for his conduct. I would willingly 
continue to eſteem him, as I don't know any 


not like love, I believe; yet he certainly poſ- 


ſeſſes the art of pleaſing in a moſt eminent de- 


rree. He does not ſtrike at firſt, but infinu- 


ates inſenſibly into the heart. I may apply Sid- 
ney's elegant deſcription of Pamela and Pbiloclea 


to my ſwains: Mountague commands you to 
love him, and that in ſo powerful a manner, 


that it is impoſſible not to obey--- The other on- 
ly perſuades, but ſo irrefiſtibly, that it is not in na- 


ture to refuſe--By this account one would ſuppoſe ! 


muſt be in love with them both; and, upon my 


word, I am half perſuaded that is the caſe; for 
I poſitively ſcarce know to which I. give the 
preference---I am dying to know what the el- 
der Mountague thinks of me. Mamma was 


greatly ſarprized at his viſit, but attributes it to 


the curioſity his ſon had raiſed in him, by his 
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ver, though he ſhould not be able to make ex- 


ceptions to my perſon and behaviour, he will e- 
ver ſuffer him to encourage a paſſion ſo impru- 


dent in point of fortune; ſhe endeavours, there- 
fore, to guard me againſt a diſappointment, by 


arguments calculated to ſhew the improbability 
of any ſerious conſequence from his ſeeming at- 
tachment to me---She need not be ſo much 
alarmed, I know the world too well to rely on 
thoſe flouriſhing appearances; intereſt and ſelf 
are too predominant---I am interrupted---Some 
female viſitor---Now for a little ſmall talk. 
Adieu. DELIA STANHOPE, 


LETTER XXIL 


To the SAME, 


r - 


been making me profeſſions of friendſhip--- 
Such a favourite- -O, you have no notion what a 
multitude of new perfections, have been diſcover- 


ed in me within theſe few days, that the Mounta- 
gues have made their appearance--- The match is 


concluded; even the day is fixed; nay, de- 
ſcriptions have been given of my wedding gar- 
ments---The ſweeteſt ſilks, a rich ſett of jewels, 
a new equipage, Papier mach“; fix long-tailed 
greys ! my. lover's eſtate, too, magnified out of 
alll bounds; twenty thouſand a-year ; and then 
rich uncles and maiden aunts innumerable ; all 
doating on their nephew---No doubt of his be- 
ing their heir---I am highly diverted at the 
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fruitfulneſs of their imaginations-- Even Mrs. 
and Miſs Charlton have been to pay their re- 
pects to me on the occaſion, though dying with 
envy---Mean wretches, ſo fawningly complai- 
fant ; I am abſolutely ſick of the world; mam- 
ma is very uneaſy at theſe groundleſs reports, 
fearing the Mountagues ſhould imagine we were 
the authors of them---She therefore takes an 
infinite deal of pains to undeceive people, but 
in vain; the train is laid, and there is no ſtop- 
ping its progreſs; yet it will, I fear, end in 
ſmoke at laſt---Sir Charles is ſo altered, both 
in his perſon and manner, that you would ſcarce 
know him to be the ſame man; pale and de- 
jected, all his gaiety is fled ; he no longer appears 
at public places, and even his viſits to me are 
leſs frequent. My heart cannot be inſenſible 
to a melancholy of which I have reaſon to 
believe myſelf the cauſe. my temper is quite 
changed too---W hat is become of my ſpright- 
lineſs? You never knew any thing ſo grave; 
1 have even got a habit of ſighing. Very un- 
accountable all this. Poor Sir Charles has cer- 
tainly infected me with his ſadneſs; even the 
preſence of the divine Mountague cannot reſtore 
my traquillity» I am peeviſh, reſtleſs, and diſ- 
ſatisfied, yet know not to what cauſe to attribute 
this change--Fly ſpleen and vapours; the dear 
creature is below; his father too, I muſt at- 
tend him---How ought I to chide you, Dorinda, 
for your neglecting to ſend me a direction to 
your couſin, where you tell me you are going. 
| hope this will reach you before you begin your 

. journey 
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journey Write to me immediately, and rectify 
the miſtake---There 1s no living without writ. 

ting to you. Adieu, my dear friend; yo | 


ro 
he 
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LETTER XII. 


To JohN Harvey, F/q. 


— 


Have ſomething to communicate to you, | 
that gives me infinite uneaſineſs---Favour 
me with your advice, in what manner I ought 


to proceed in an affair that ſo nearly concerns your 
friend Mrs. Bellamy, a widow Lady of great 
fortune in our neighbourhood, returned ſome 
time ago from Briſtol, where ſhe had been for 
the benefit of a young Lady's health, who is, 
it feems, her god-daughter, and of whom 
ſhe is ſo extremely fond, that it is believed ſhe 
will make her a very conſiderable fortune. On 
a viſit I made at her houſe, I ſaw that amiable 
' young creature; never did I behold any thing 
more lovely; features perfectly regular, a com- 
plexion clear as the light, but too delicate to 
betoken a ſtate of confirmed health- An unat- 


fected modeſtly, an infinuating ſweetneſs of man- 


ner, mixed with a gentle kind of melancholy, that 
is extremely touching; her whole form exquiſitely 
feminine---I conceived a tender friendſhip for the 
charming girl, from the firſt moment of our ac- 
quaintance, and a greater intimacy has deeply 


rooted her in my eſtegm. 


with her engaging converſation, that I intre 


I wis ſo pleaſed 


ated 


her | 


[er 
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her to favour me with her company, whenever 
Mrs. Bellamy, who perfectly doats on the gen- 
tle Emilia, would diſpenſe with her abſence. She 
obliged me with frequent viſits, The more I 
knew of her, the more tenderly I loved her. 
The illneſs of Mrs. Bellamy's brother, obliged 
that Lady to take a journey to London. On my 
earneſt requeſt, her ſweet young friend was en- 
truſted to my care during her abſence---I en- 
deavoured to gain her confidence, anxious to 
know the cauſe of that ſettled melancholy I ob- 
ſerved in her, and which had viſibly brought 
her into a decline---My enquires, though urged 
with the greateſt delicacy, ſeemed to give her 
pain. She durſt not, ſhe ſaid, expoſe her weak- 

neſs, leſt ſhe ſhould forfeit my eſteem. I hint- 
ed my ſuſpicions, that her ſadneſs was cauſed by 
fome diſappointment in love. She hid her bluſh- 
ing face on my bofom, and, burſting into tears; 
O, Madam! cried ſhe, what will you think of 
my folly; ought I not to die with confuſion, 
while I avow that paſſion? -A paſſion ſo pre- 
ſumptuous, too !---But I am puniſhed ; my aſpi] 

ring hopes are daſhed; and deſpair---She was 
proceeding, when ſome unſeaſonable vifitors 
obliged her to leave me precipitately, in order 
to hide her emotions--- I had no opportunity, 
for the remainder of the day, to renew our 
converſation; ſhe joined the company ſoon after, 
With a more dejected air than uſual. I could fee 
ſhe had been weeping; it gave me great unea- 
ſineſs to think J had been the cauſe of her ſad- 
neſs, and I determined to preſs her no farthet on 
a ſubject that ſo greatly affected her, leaving 
| it 
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me her confident, or not- The Ladies that 
were with me, who have a perfect eſteem for her, 
were very tender in their enquiries about her 
health- The ſweet Emilia anſwered, with un- 
affected compoſure, that the Phyficians at Briſtul 


had pronounced her in a deep conſumption, which 


they believed too far gone for her to receiye 


any great benefit from the waters; ſhe added, 


with a placid ſmile, that ſhe imagined there was 
but little probability of her recovery, ſince ſhe 
herſelf began to deſpair of it, which is not ve- 
ry common in her complaint, where people 
have generally a great flow of ſpirits and hopes 
to the laſt---Next morning, while at breakfaſt, 
I received the letter, which I incloſe, from m 
father--My ſweet friend obſerved, that the 
contents gave me uncommon pleaſure, and ten- 
derly congratulated me on the good news ſhe 
hoped I had received---I will conceal nothing 
from my deareſt Emilia, ſaid I; this letter has, 
indeed, cauſed me a good deal of joy. I do 
not know, if I ever mentioned to you, a lovely 
and amiable brother that I have, who is, next 
my huſband, neareſt my heart; he has, for 
ſome time, been affected with a melancholy 
nearly reſembling your own, perhaps too from 
a ſimilar cauſe; but the charms of a young La- 
dy, with whom he has fortunately commenced 
an acquaintance, has in ſome meaſure reſtored 
his tranquillity. 
accompliſhed ſon, is delighted at the change; but 
read his letter ; Harry is worthy of your eſteem. 
- hope one day to have the pleaſure of introduc- 


ing 


it to her own choice, whether ſhe would make 


My father, who idolizes his | 
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ing you to him. His intended, bride too, will, I 


truſt, prove deſerving of both our friendſhips--- 
I think I can rely on my brother's taſte; 


though a general admirer of our ſex, yet none 
knows better how to make proper diſtinctions 


—She took the letter, after expreſſing her gra- 


titude for my confidence; J happened not to 


look that way while ſhe was peruſing it, and 


was conſequently the leſs prepared for the ſhock 
I received; when hearing a deep ſigh, I haſti- 
ly turned round, and ſaw the lovely girl lean- 
ing back on a chair in a fainting fit -I flew 
to her aſſiſtance, rung for help, did every thing 
I could think of in order to her recovery, but in 
vain--I was obliged to get her carried to her apart- 
ment, and ſent immediately for a ſurgeon. Ne- 


ver was any creature in ſuch terror and anx- 


iety as I was till he came, for ſhe ſhewed not 
the leaſt ſymptoms of life for near an hour--- 


When he had breathed a vain, however, ſhe _ 


began e to recover, opended her languid 
eyes, but \ 
ſhe ſeveral times attempted 1it---I ſoothed her 


with the moſt endearing expreſſions of fondneſs; ' 
her ,amiable countenance teſtified a grateful re- 


turn ; ſhe preſſed my hand to her lips, gazed 
at me with inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, but conti- 
nued ſilent- The ſurgeon whiſpered me, that 
he was under great apprehenſions of her life 


Begged ſhe might be kept very quiet -I ordered | 


the ſervants to retire, deſiring the gentleman 
to wait below, till he ſaw whether it would 
be neceſſary to ſend for further advice---He 
left us, and I fat down by my fair patient, 

one 


as too weak to ſpeak to me, though 
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one of her hands locked in mine, my heart 
deeply affected at her condition. She ſighed 
frequently, and often raiſed her eyes to hea- 
ven. At laſt, turning to me-----And is your 
brother married? cried ſhe, in a faultring ac- 
cent; and is it now a crime to love him?---Oh! 
Mountague, muſt I then tear your image from 
my heart 2---She burſt into tears---You ma 
judge of my amazement! but I durſt not, in 
her preſent ſituation, aſk an explanation of 
hints that you may believe had greatly excited 
my curioſity-— After a pauſe ſhe reſumed: For- 
give me, Madam, my death will atone for my 


preſumption; I own it was ſuch, to raiſe my! 


hopes ſo high. Yes, Madam, I can no longer 
conceal it; I loved your charming brother; he 
was the firſt, and ſhall be the laſt dear obje& 
of my affections. Oh! Mountague, added ſhe, 
raiſing her ſtreaming eyes, heaven is my wit- 

neſs how tenderly, with what unabated conſtan- 
Cys I love you---She was filent---Her hands 
claſped, unutterable woe painted on her coun- 

tehance---I endeavoured to ſooth her into com- 
poſure, ſaid he was not yet married ; that ſhe 
might ſtill be his---Oh ! no, no! interrupted 
ſhe, with emphaſis---*tis paſt, I can have no hopes 
were he ſtill free, which yet is impoſſible, ſince 
every thing was determined on before your fatal 
letter arrived ;---Has he not long ſince forgot 
the poor, the humble Emilia © Oh! Mountague, 
Why did you, with ſuch ſoft eloquence, enſnare 
my heart? Where was my reaſon, where my 
rudence, while I liſtened to your ſoothing 

tongue; liſtened} till I believed impoſſibility "8 
. 2 ut 
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But I will not complain; your inconſtancy wat 
excuſeable, ſuch artful inſinuations, ſuch fatal 
appearances againſt me. O Madam, I cannot die 
in peace, till I have cleared my conduct to him; 
thank heaven, I have, at laſt, the means of vin- 
dicating my ſeeming ingratitude. Let him not 
hate my memory, my enemies ſhall no longer 
triumph Alas! Madam, a falſe friend and un- 
ſucceſsful lover have wrought my ruin ; but he 
ſhall know my innocence ; perhaps he will deigns 
in ſpite of his bridal joys, to beſtow one ſigh on 
her whoſe love for him ended but with her life 
—Perhaps he will ſometimes permit you to talk 
of me; and, O Madam, tell him then, how dear, 
how inexpreſſibly dear, he was to my heart; 
aſſure him, that I rejoiced in his felicity. May 
heaven, added ſhe, with fervour, ſhower down 
its choiceſt bleſſing on him; and may his happy 
bride, more worthy in every other reſpect, love 
him with as pure, as tender a paſſion, as his 
poor forſaken Emilia Her tears and ſighs pre- 
vented more I hardly knew what to lay in or- 
der to conſole her; her ſpirits were quite ex- 
hauſted with the violence of her emotion On 
conſulting with the ſurgeon, he adviſed me to 
ſend for a phyſician, aſſuring me, that ſhe ap- 
peared to him in great danger I did ſo, but the 
diſtance was ſo great, that he did not arrive till 
next morning—In ſpite of her remonſtrances to 
the contrary, I ſat up with her all night; ſhe 
was very feveriſh; towards the morning ſhe was 
quite delirious ; continually repeating the name - 
of her dear Mountague, often calling him to pro- 
tect her againſt her enemies; ſhe talked of a 
Mr. Beville, too, and upbraided him with trea- 
Vor. J. F chery; 
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Fer z by all which I conjeQture, that he has 
been the cauſe of my brother's jealouſy; and 
this jealouſy, though groundleſs, 1s, I find, the 
foundation of their difference. Had that miſ- 
take been cleared up, they might both have 


been happy in each other's love—But now an 
explanation would come too late; for even his 


returning tenderneſs could not, I fear, reſtore 
the dying maid—The phyſician gives me hardly 
any hopes of her recovery—This morning her 
fever ſeemed a little abated ; ſhe began to talk 
with more compoſure Oh! Madam, ſaid ſhe, 
drawing back the curtain, to ſee if we were 
alone — What have I done? But I may depend 


on your delicacy ? Have I not expoſed myſelf? 
I have nor been myſelf; I knew not what I ut- 


tered—Your mind is too pure, returned I, to give 

ou room for any apprehenſions on that head; you 
= no reaſon to bluſh at the ayowal of a love 
like yours—But how are you, my Emilia? May 
J hope to reſtore you to my brother, doubly 
endeared to him, when he ſhall know what you 
have ſuffered for his ſake; he is generous ; ſome 
fatal miſtake muſt have been the the cauſe of his 
ſeeming inconſtancy; I am convinced he {ll 


loves you—Ah! Madam, how kindly ſoothing ; 


but it is now too late!—She ſighed deeply 
Perhaps not, my dear; ſhall I write to him ?— 
No, my obliging friend, 'tis paſt—I would not 
diſturb his preſent joys; I know the tenderneſs 
of his heart Vet added ſhe after a pauſe, 1 
think I ſhall not die in peace, if I do not endea- 
your to remove his prejudice—Oh ! Madam, he 
thinks me an ungrateſul creature. Can I beat 
| ow that ? 
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that? The man on earth whoſe eſteem I ſet the 
higheſt value on— You offer io write, . but ra- 
ther permit me to do ſa; it wall, I hope, in the 
condition I am in, be no great breach of deco» 
rum; it would be an infinite ſatisfaction to me, 
to convince him I am not ſo greatly unworthy. 
of his love as he at preſent thinks me—Shall I, 
Madam? What do you adviſe * May I be permit- 
ted to write a few lines ? I ſhall never fee him 
more. It will be ſome conſolation to bid him 
an eternal adieu. He once loved me, at leaſt 
he made me believe ſo; perhaps he will pay the 

tribute of a few tears to my untimely fate. I 
am but a young creature, you know, Madam, 
May be, he will ſhew my letter to his Lady. 
She muſt be amiable, or he would net have 
made her his choice. Hanging over her, with 


looks of cordial love while ſhe reads it, he will 


praiſe her generous fympathy, it ſhe deigns to 
pity my misfortunes— The poor Emilia, he will 
ſay, I am ſorry my charms have been fo fatal te 
her; perhaps, too, he will add a gentle figh— 
Shall I, Madam? — The ſweet moving girl 1 
remonſtrated againft it, on account of her weak- 
neſs, and the prejudice it might do her; but ſhe 
grew the more importunate—I cannot, Madam, 
I am convinced I cannot recover; what if I 
ſhould haſten my death a few hours ſooner than 


it might otherwiſe happen, it will only be put- 


ting a more ſpeedy end to my miſery. I am 
prepared: I feel no terrors at its approach. Let 
me then employ a few of my laſt moments in 
what will be ſo great a conſolation to me—Only 
a line or two—I will not treſſpaſs on his pati- 
. = ence 
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ence—Should I for a moment throw a cloud over 
his joy, his happy bride will ſoon, very ſaon, 
1 doubt not, reſtore his tranquillity—I could 
no longer reſiſt her importunity, but ordered 
materials for writing—With great difficulty, 
and not without frequent pauſes, occaſioned b 


her weakneſs, ſhe at laſt finiſhed the letter I 


incloſe—I will leave it to your diſcretion, who, 


I doubt not, are acquainted with the whole af- 


fair between my brother and her, whether it 


will be proper to ſend him her epiſtle—I fear it 


will only renew his grief, if he ſtill loves her, 


and can now be of no advantage to either, as it is 
certain there is ſcarce a poſſibility of her reco- 


very—But a& in it as friendſhip and prudence 


dire&---Adieu, I have been ſeveral days in writ- 


ing this long account, as I am obliged to give 
conſtant attendance on my fweet dying friend. 


Let me hear from you, and how you have de- 
termined. I ſhall ſend you farther particulars, 
and let you know the event. Mr. Delavall, which 
happens very unfortunately for me, is at this 
time in town; you may, if agreeable, conſult 
with him on what is proper to be done. Once 
more adieu. Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
5 040.255: Der A. 


LETTER XX. 
To HENRY MounTacut, £/q. 


W the happy Mountague deign to read 
VV. 


few lines from the unfortunate Emilia, 


that Emilia who was ſo dear to him ?—Yes, 
| Jet me die with the pleaſing. belief, that a 


Paſſion 
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aſſion ſo ſeemingly fervent and ſincere as your's, 
could not be diſſembled -O memory, what 


bliſsful ſcenes doſt thou repreſent to me! Scenes 


that are now, alas, for ever fled---joys too pure 
---too perfect to laſt---The belief of your incon- 
ſtancy, in ſome meaſure enabled me to conquer 
my paſſion; but when I found what cruel arts 
had been put in practice to deceive you into a 


belief of my falſhood, I no longer condemned 


your conduCt---But could you, O thou moſt 
amiable of men, imagine a rival ſo un- 
worthy !---W hat muſt you think of my ingra- 
titude! of my infatuation !---Was at poſſible 
ou ſhould entertain an opinion ſo unworthy 
of your Emilia? Did you ever diſcover any 
levity in my conduCt ?---Was I ſo eaſy a con- 
queſt ? Even your charms, your angel eloquence 
could ſcarce prevail on me to acknowledge a 
ſenſibility, which, believe me, only you could 


inſpire- Heavens, with what reluctance, what 


unaffected confuſion, did I, on your repeated, 
your too perſuaſive entreaties, at laſt avow my 
paſſhon---And, oh, with what extaly was that 
avowal received !---Yet what a return did a 
confeſſion ſo painful to my modeſty procure 
me ?=--"To be forſaken----'T'o be unjuſtly con- 
demned, on the bare aſſertion of my enemies, 
without being ſuffered to vindicate my conduct 


-Q Mountague ! how little did you know that 


heart which yet had opened to you its inmoſt 
receſſes---which never praiſed, which was in- 
deed above diſguiſe--Alas, what had it left worth 
concealing, when you had extorted the only ſecret 


It wiſhed to hide! Your unjuſtifiable ſuſpicions ; 
| 3 = 
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the cruelty with which you treated me; no 


explanation ſought for; condemned unheard; 


left with ſuch ſcorn, too---Was this, O Moun- 


fague, conſiſtent with that tenderneſs, that win- 


ning ſenſibility, that ſeemed ſo eminently to diſ- 
tinguiſh you "a the reſt of your ſex? Thoſe 
gentle graces, that firſt inſinuated themſelves in- 
to my unſuſpecting heart! It was unkind in you 
not to hear me, at leaſt before you left me for 


cver. Such ungenerous treatment ought to ex- 
cite my reſentment, to wake my pride---But, 


alas! my gentle nature is a ſtranger to thoſe 


paſſions-I grieved at your cruelty, but could 


not ceaſe to love you. The trial was too ſe- 
vere; I ſunk under its weight. I am dying, 
Mountague---You will never ſee me more. 


Though your heart is now beſtowed on a more 


worthy object, yet do not refuſe me ſome little 
ſhare of your eſteem. Do me the juſtice to believe 


you never had, you never could have a rival in my 
arffections. I would be more explicit; I could 
remove every ſhadow of doubt, but my ſtrength 


fails me. Let my death ſpeak for me. Can 


you deſire a more convincing proof of my un- 


happy paſſion? I can ſcarce hold my pen, my 
ſpirits are quite exhauſted. O thou moſt amiable 
of men, muſt I then bid you an eternal adieu ? 


Do not be too much affected at my death. I 


would not, heaven knows I would not---But I 
faint, I can no more. Adieu for ever. 


EmILIA. J. 
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To N, Doxzinda Boorusy. 


X7 HAT is this world ?---The ſchool of 


miſery !---Nothing but diſappointments | 


---Poor Emilia! 1 am inexpreſlibly grieved for 


her fate---Things have taken a ſtrange turn, 


ſince I laſt wrote to you, Dorinda: had your 
directions come ſooner, you would have had a more 


particular account than I can prevail on myſelf 


to ſend you at preſent; I have not ſpirits for 


the taſk---Emilia engroſſes all my thoughts 


The elder Mountague encouraged his ſon's at- 


tachment to me; my want of fortune was no 
objections to one whoſe ſentiments are ſo truly 
noble, and who preferred his ſons happineſs to 


every other conſideration. Mamma was rejoic- 


ing at the gay proſpect of felicity that ſeemed 


to await me. My lover though ever amiable, 
and reſpectfully tender, was yet leſs forward, I 
thought, in the affair than his father: a melan- 
choly, which he in vain ſtruggled to get the bet- 
ter of, was, on many occaſions, but too viſible ; 
nevertheleſs, he gave me a thouſand proofs, 
that J was far from being indifferent to him. 
Theſe ſymptoms, however, of a but half con- 
quered former paſſion, were no ſmall alloy to my 
happineſs; made me determine, before I ſubmitted 
to the irrevocable tie, if poſſible, to penetrate 
into the real ſentiments of his heart—Another 
ſource of uneaſineſs was the behaviour of Sir 
Charles; who has, I find, made a deeper im- 
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| preſſion on me than I could ever have ſuſpeRed 


he would; never was man ſo dejected; yet he did 
not. endeavour to diſſuade me from an alliance, 
that was in every reſpect ſo much above my hopes 
—He even congratulated me on it—But had 
you ſeen the pain it gave him, ſeen his agitation, 

heard his ſighs, I am ſure you would not have been 
ſurprized that I was affected. It was reported ſome 
time ago, tho' without foundation, that the day 
was fixed for our marriage; Sir Charles heard 


of it, and took an immediate reſolution of leaving 


B—; in conſequence of which, he came to 
bid us adieu—Never fhall I forget the moving 
ſcene though it is impoſſible to deſcribe it—-How 


fervent were his prayers for my happineſs ; how 


warm his repeated profeſſions of friendſhip : yet, 
though his heart was expanded, and one would 
have believed could not, at ſuch a time, have 
concealed any of its feelings, he made not the 
leaſt declaration of love—But does not his eve- 
ry action give proofs of that paſſion ; is it not a 
noble delicacy that reſtrains him; he imagines 
my heart in poſſeſſion of another, and will 


not give me pain by the avowal of a fruitleſs 


paſſion; this is the light in which J have, for 
ſome time, viewed his conduct—If I am too 
vain—But do not chide me for it at preſent, 


when my ſpirits are already ſo much depreſſed 


Another time I give you leave to rally me, 
but now I am too grave for any thing of that na- 
ture] poſitively ſcarce know my myſelf, ſuch 
a metaphorphoſis—This furnace of affliction 
will purge away all my foibles, and I proteſt I 
ſhall not be half ſo much the thing without 
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them But what was J ſaying—O, Sir Charles 
His adieu was inexpreſſibly tender; he kiſ- 
ſed my hand with an air of reſpect, went 
twenty times to the door, but as often returned, 
always recollecting ſomething he had forgot to 


ſay to me before we parted; but at laſt, aſhamed 
of his weakneſs, he muſtered up reſolution enough 


to bid us farewell, with a voice, however, 
that ſpoke his emotions—W hat TI felt on the 


_ occaſion, is impoſſible to be deſcribed—Some- 


thing more than friendſhip all this, I fear 
J was obliged to call the idea of the charming 
Mountague to my aid—lI recollected. all his per- 
fections, and, by degrees, regained ſome ſhare 
of compoſure—But what became of me next 
morning, when I was told, by a young Lady 
that came to viſit me, that. Sir Charles was 
dangerouſly ill of a fever—I was obliged to 
put the greateſt conſtraint on myſelf, to conceal 


my agitation—Mamma had no occaſion to diſ- 


guiſe her real ſentiments ; ſhe teſtified her grief 
without reſerve, and immediately diſpatched a a 


ſervant to know how he was—You may beheve 


was impatient for the anſwer ; the accounts he 
brought were very unfavourable—He was in- 


deed extremely ill! yet obſtinately determined on 


his journey. His Phyſician oppoſed his reſolu- 
tion with all the arguments in his power, de- 

claring, he would not anſwer for the conſequence, 
if he perſevered in ſo raſh a reſolution; but 


there was no making him hear reaſon, and in 


ſpite of all their remonſtrances, he ſet off laſt 
Monday morning in his poſt-chaiſe, to which 
he was obliged to be ſupported by his ſervants. 
| . F 5 What 
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What the event will be, heaven knows! But 
I am under dreadful apprehenfions for his life, 


Can you, after this, wonder at my ſadneſs ; ; yet 
aſt 


this is not all. Mr. Mouutague was here 
night, and parted from me with all the tender- 
neſs of a Lover But judge of my emotions, 
when I received the following letter from him 
two hours after he left me— — 


LE 4 T6 R- 
To Miſs STANHOPE. 


„% WHAT ſhall I fay to you, Madam 1 


am the moſt miſerable of mankind !—O, hea- 
« vens! What words can expreſs my grief f— 
« The incloſed letter will explain the cauſe— 
e Alaſs! what have I done! my Emilia, my love- 
Emilia, is no more | —Forgive me Madam, I 
£« muſt leave you; my horſes are ready—W hat 


cc ic apology ſhall J make for my conduct ?—Can 


you pardon me—I know not what I write 


« My father! —Do not, I beſeech you, add to 


„ his diſpleaſure—But my time is too precious 

« Heavens! Shall I then never ſee her more; 
ce that angelic, conſtant maid! Pity me, Madam; 
« and, if it be poſſible, forgive the miſerable, 
e the undone 


Mo uNTAGUxk.“ 


This fatal letter, the deſtroyer of all my flat- 
tering hopes, together with the incloſed from 
Emilia to him, was brought ſoon after I retired 
to my appartment, about eleven o'clock at night 

— Heavens ! 
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Heavens ! what a night it was to me II had, 


however, fo much command over myſelf, as not 


to ſhew them to mamma till next day; and then 


not till J had endeavoured to prepare her for the 
ſhock I knew it would give her; fearing to in- 


creaſe an indiſpoſition, of which ſhe has for 


ſome time, complained O, Dorinda / if I ſhould 
be deprived of her, too, what will become of 
me? — She bore the diſappointment with her u- 
ſual reſignation ; but J could ſee, nevertheleſs, it 
made a deep impreſſion. Her illneſs has viſibly 
gained ground ſince I communicated the fatal 
news Mr. Mountague paid us an early vi- 
fit this morning : Nothing could be more noble 
than this behaviour : He condemned, with great 


warmth, the conduct of his ſon, with whom, 1 


ſee, he is greatly incenſed—Why did he not deal 


generouſly and openly with me, ſaid he, who have 


rather aſſumed the character of a friend, than a 
parent ?—I pleaded in his favour ; endeavoured 
to vindicate him—He praiſed my goodneſs, of 
which his ſon had proved himſelf ſo unworthy ; 
but ſaid his conduct was abſolutely inexcuſable 
Dropt ſome unfavourable ſuſpicions in regard 


to Emilia—Some artful creature, he ſuppoſed— 


Die for love, indeed !—Ridiculous ! —But her 
ſtratagem would not paſs upon him, however 
ſhe might deceive her fooliſh, infatuated lover 
—He was going to his daughter's, and would 
trace the affair to the bottom—But were ſhe an 
angel, never would he conſent to an alliance with 
ſuch a low-born creature ; one, too, whoſe fatal 
charms had daſhed his aſpiring hopes, in regard 
to a ſon, who, till ſhe inſnared his inexperienced 

| ; | heart, 
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heart, e to be an ornament to his family 
—He ſaid a thouſand obliging things to me; 


hoped I would not deprive him of my eſteem, for 
the faults of his ſon, which he neither could fore- 
| ſee nor prevent To mamma his apologies were 
extremely reſpectful I am convinced he felt the 

diſappointment as ſeverely as ourſelves—l had 
determined, at firſt, to be a little ſtately, but 
my reſentment would have been unjuſt ; for I 
could not condemn him, nor, indeed, Mr. 3 
tague, for what had happened Tis true, it muſt 
be owned, no ſmall mortification to have an af- 
fair of this nature break off, when it was ſo near 
a concluſion — Such a triumph to my enemies 
I ſhall be inſulted with their pity and condo- 
lance : but my ſpirits, though depreſſed at pre- 


ſent, have not ſo entirely forſaken me, but that 


1 ſhall be able to ſhew, I am not ſo deeply hum- 
bled as their malice could wiſh—Alas, Dorinda 
Do I not triumph without a victory ?—My tears 
flow in ſpite of myſelt—Where is my haughti- 
neſs, where my fortitude Am I indeed forſa- 
ken! Have I ſo long been made the dupe of a 
feign'd paſſion ! —How can I bear that morti- 
fying reflection lO my friend, my amiable Sir 
Charles ! where are you now? Why are you 
not here ?—Your gentle, ſympathizing heart 
To whom ſhall I fly for conſolation, now you 
have left me? He was, indeed, a man worthy 
of my tenderneſs ; noble, generous, and ſincere 
Adieu; I am ſurprized how I could write fo 
much, conſidering the ſituation of my mind 
Believe me yours, 


Dea Fran 


L E T- 
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To Jonn Have, Eſq. 


Mr. Harvey, what have we done ? My 
O unhappy brother—I ſhall loſe him, too. 
His grief, his inexpreſſible grief ! II tremble 
for his life—He ſet off for my houſe the moment 
he received your letter—Travelled all night. I 
was with my friend when he arrived. Her 'in- 
creaſing danger prevented my going to bed. 
You may gueſs my ſurprize when I was told he 
was waiting for me in the parlour—l flew to re- 
ceive him but heaven, what an object preſent- 
ed itſelf to my view | I hardly knew him. No 
longer the lovely blooming Harry; but pale as 
death. His diſordered hair hanging over his 
face A face expreſſive of the deepeſt woe. So 
fatigued and harraſſed, too, that he had ſcarce 
ſtrength to riſe when I ran to embrace him. And 
is ſhe then dead ? cried he, in a voice that ſpoke 
his anguiſh—O Emilia, my lovely, my conſtant, 
injured Emilia He flung himſelf into a chair in 
agonies not to be deſeribed. In the conditio 
he was in, I could not refuſe him the conſolati 
of letting him know ſhe was ſtill alive Vet I 
believe I had better have ſuffered him to conti- 
nue in an error that would have prevented any 
groundleſs hopes, for I fear, alas ! it is impoſh- 
ble ſhe ſhould recover---Never was there an 
thing ſo wild, ſo extravagant, as his joy at this 
information. She will ſtill be mine, cried he, 
raiſing his voice with tranſports ; yes, heaven 
will reſtore her to my prayers. He preſſed me 


with 
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with the moſt earneſt eloquence to permit him 


to ſee her---His preſence might do wonders--- 


Did ſhe not believe him falfe ?---Could I have 


the ae to refuſe him an opportunity of un- 


deceiving her ?---I urged the danger of ſo affect- 
ing an interview to one in her condition- What 
condition? cried he with impatience; by hea- 
vens ſhe ſhall not, muſt not die My love, my 
tender, unabated love, will recall her to life. 
He was going towards the door, but I ſtopped him, 


and with an air of reſolution declared he muſt 


not ſee her---What did he mean by ſuch extra- 
vagant raſhneſs? Would he be her murderer ?-- 
Her murderer ! exclaimed he- -O heavens !--- 
But I fee too plainly you have deceived me- 
Yes, ſhe is no more---I am now convinced Pve 
loſt her for ever. Again he caſt himſelf into a 
chair, and was filent ; a ſilence, however, more 
affecting than the moſt ſtudied language. I took 
that opportunity to talk calmly to him, endea- 


vouring to ſooth him, but not with deluſive hopes 
"1 to aſſure him, 


of her recovery, that, I wenture | 
was impoſſible. He gave me&more patient hear- 
ing than I expected; mourntvl ſighs were all the 
anſwers he made. I then expreſſed my fear for 
his health, talked of the fatigue of his journey, 


and propoſed his going to reſt, promiſing to pre- 


pare my friend to. ſee him in the morning---and 
ere. then, cried he with impatience, ſhe will, 
perhaps, be paſt the power---But let me not 


think of that, added he, or I ſhall go diſtracted- 


You talk of reſt---Oh Caroline, what opinion 


muſt you have of me, if you believe I ſhall ever 
reſt again---I renewed my entreaties that he 
| would 
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would retire to an apartment I had ordered to 
be prepared for him, hinting, that it gave me 
pain to be ſo long abſent from my amiable pati- 
ent---This was ſufficient, he inſiſted on my im- 


_ mediate return to her; no matter in what man- 
ner he diſpoſed of himſelf---Yet he had thought 


of fomething in which I could oblige him---If 
you will permit me, my dear ſiſter, to be in an 


apartment joining to her's, it will be ſome little 


conſolation to be ſo near, though I muſt not be 
permitted to ſee her. I conſented to his requeſt, 
and ordered him to be conducted to a room, 
which is only divided from her's by a thin par- 
tition, ſo that he might almoſt hear all that paſ- 
ſed in the other. After taking my leave, and 
entreating him to compoſe himſelf, if poſſible, I 


returned to Emilia, whom TI found in the ſame 


condition I left her; extremely weak, and viſibly 
drawing near her end-—She kindly chid me for 
endangering my health on her account. What 


Vas her life to one ſgyaluable as mine ?--She was 


diſtreſſed with aſ@nle.of obligations, to which 
ſhe had it not in M power to make the leaſt re- 
turn. TI entreated her to be ſilent on that head, 


her amiable gratitude was an ample recompence 


for any little trouble ſhe had given me. I then 


aſked her if ſhe did not wonder her father was 
not yet arrived ?---No, Madam, he could not, I 
think, have had time to be here ſince you wrote to 
him. But would it not, I aſked, cauſe you too 
much emotion were you to ſee him ?--- Why, is 


he come, Madam? cried ſhe, eagerly—No, my 


dear; But do you think you could bear the in- 
terview, without being too much affeQted ?-—In- 
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deed I could, returned ſhe ; ; I love him tender- | 


ly, it is true; but J have, by the aſſiſtance of 
heaven, brought my mind to ſuch a compoſure, 
that, I think, had even your brother deigned to 
pay me a viſit, I could now ſee him without 
agitation—But ſuch a condeſcenſion from him, 


who is now, no doubt, far otherways engaged, 


1s not to be expected. Yet it is the only re- 
maining wiſh I have, in regard to any thing in 
this life, next to the preſence of my dear father 
And you think even an interview like that 
would not too much affect you, ſaid J; alas, m 

dear, I tear you have not a perfect knowledge 
of your heart—We are only talking upon ſup- 


poſitions, returned ſhe, but were there a proba- 


bility of ſuch an event, I am convinced it would 


do me no injury; on the contrary, I think 1 


ſhould be much more reſigned to my fate, if 1 
could ſee him once more before I die. I was 
going to anſwer, when J heard a deep ſigh from 
the other apartment—Fmilia ſtarted— What 


noiſe is that, Madam ? O tell me, is it poſſible ? | 


—Can your dear brothef he in the houſe ?— 


Vain hope Forgive my Weakneſs. At that 


inſtant I heard his door open———He is, my 
love, cried ; arm yourſelf with fortitude, or 
IT muſt prevent his coming Good hea- 
vens ! exclaimed ſhe, but be under no ap- 


prehenſions ; I am prepared, indeed I am. 
'] went to my brother, his handkerchief was 


at his eyes, he trembled exceſſively- 
What ſhall I ſay to her, cried he, how con- 
ceal my emotions 8 [—Dut let us go, though I 

EE expire 
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expire at her feet. He followed me into the 


room Emilia drew back the curtains—O, Sir, 


how kind, how compaſſonate is this !—He 
could not ſpeak—He caſt himſelf at the fide of . 
her bed, and bathed her hand, which he held 
between his, with his tears -A ſilence of ſome 
minutes enſued ; during which they continued 
gazing at each other, my brother frequently 
raiſing her hand to his lips—He at laſt attempt- 
ed to break the mournful ſilence, but his ſobs 
and groans choaked his voice The lovely Emi- 
lia could not ſupport this ſcene : She appeared 
ready to faint- This rouzed him from his le- 
thargy of grief---He ſtarted up--She's gone cri- 
ed he, almoſt frantic; wretch that I am, what 
has my fatal raſhneſs done !—She recovered, 
however, and, with the gentle voice of love, 
ſoothed him into ſome degree of compoſure. I 
was obliged. to leave them ſoon after, it was 
now ſeven o' clock in the morning, and a ſer- 
vant informed me, in a whiſper, that her fa- 
ther had juſt diſmounted at the gate. Here 
was a new ſcene of woe Good heavens! I am 
amazed how my fpirits have been able to ſup- 
port me under ſuch melancholy circumſtances- 
The good old man—There is no giving you an 
idea of their interview; even Mountague's was 
hardly more moving. What affects me as much 


as any thing is, that my brother will not be 


perſuaded but that there is ſtill hopes of her 
recovery ; he finds fault with her Phyſicians, 
and has ſent expreſs for others, who, h be- 
lieves, are more ſkilful in their profeſſion--- 
Why will he deceive himſelf. How greatly 


will 
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will it increaſe his grief when he finds him- 
ſelf diſappointed ?—-Good heavens, Mr. Harvey, 


I ſee my father's carriage driving into the court 
El fear he is highly incenſed at my brother. 


I hope, however, he will ſpare his reproach- 


es, at a time when he is ſo little able to bear 


them—But adieu, he is juſt alighted from the 
coach—I muſt attend him. Tueſday. 
I have been pleading for your unhappy friend, 


and a little appeaſed my father's wrath ; at leaſt 
he has promiſed to ſpare Harry till his fooliſh 


love fit, as he calls it, is over—He raved a- 
gainſt poor Emilia, and, in ſpite of all I could 
ſay, will not be perſuaded but that her illneſs is 
_— feint to recal her lover How little does 
he know her ! but I am convinced he will change 
his opinion, when once he has ſeen the lovely 
artleſs maid—He has, you know, as few preju- 


dices as moſt people; but this affair happened 
at a moſt uniucky eriſis; when he hoped to ſee 
his ſon united to a Lady, of whoſe merit and 


beauty he entertains, I find, a very high opini- 


on—lIt hurts him exceſſively, to think of the 
injury it may do her, by having a marriage broke 


off, which was known by every body to be ſo 
near concluded---He has always hitherto ſup- 
ported the character of a man of honour, but 


his ſon, ungovernable and impetuous, with his 


ridiculous and romantic paſſion, has made him 
forfeit it in his own opinion, however others may 
acquit him---Mr. Felſey entered the room, whilſt 


he was condemning my brother's conduct with 
a great deal of vehemence---The good man 
offered to retire, on ſeeing I had company; 
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but I prevented him ; and knowing the reſpe& 


my father entertains for men of his cloth, ven- 
tured to introduce them to each other---On my 


naming him, however, the former gueſſed who 
he was, and I could obſerve the civility with 
which he was advancing to pay his compliments 


to him, immediately give way to a more ſtately 


look, and reſerved demeanour---Yet knowing | 
might depend on his politeneſs, and that he would 
not expreſs any reſentment to Mr. Feſſey, tho? 
ſo highly incenſed at his daughter; ſenſible by 
experience, how little influence parents have 


over their children in regard to love affairs---I 


left them together, therefore, being impatient to 
inform my brother of his arrival---I found him, 
as indeed he conſtantly is, with his dear Emilia, 
watching, with anxious hopes and fears, every 


ſymptom of her diforder---I whiſpered him to 
follow me, and told him who was below Lou 


was kind to prepare me for the interview, ſaid 
he; I know he is diſpleaſed at me, and I have 
never yet made light of his diſpleaſure : but 
my heart is, at preſent, ſo wholly loſt in grief, 
that no new misfortune on earth can now add 


to it---I will go down to him; but will not my 
Caroline (the tear ſtarted into his eye while he 


ſpoke) ſtay with my dying angel ?---I promiſed 


him I would---He left me--- This compoſed ſet- 


tled melancholy is more affecting than the firſt 


_ tranſports of his grief---You cannot conceive 
any thing ſo moving, as the behaviour of the 


Lovers to each other. O, could you fee, with 


| what gentle ſweetneſs ſhe endeavours to ſooth 
him into compoſure, and reconcile him to the 


thoughts 
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thoughts of their eternal ſeparation ;- while he, 


holding her hand to his breaſt, liſtens with ſuch 
attentive woe to her ſoft eloquence, tears ſteal- 
ing down his no longer blooming cheek, I am 
ſure you would feel the moſt ſympathizing pity 
for their diſtreſs——Mr. Teo came into 'his 
daughter's apartment ſoon after he left us.—I 
was impatient to know what reception your 
friend met with from my father---I went down 
with a reſolution to join them, imagining my 
preſence might be of uſe to him ; but, on ap- 


proaching the parlour door, I heard my father's 


voice ſo much raiſed, that I feared he would 
not be able to fulfil the promiſe he had made 
me, of commanding his temper---I liſtened for 


ſome time, and found I was not miſtaken ; my 


brother heard his reproaches in ſilence, till he 
ſaid ſomething diſreſpectful of his Emilia-- Then 
he could no longer reſtrain his indignation, but 
vindicated her with a warmth that ſpoke the 


-Lover---I thought it was time for me to inter- 


Poſe. I entered the room; my brother was in 
violent agitation ; my father accuſed him of in- 
ſolence and diſreſpe&t---Think of my provocati- 


ons, cried your friend-----Oh, had it been any 
other than a father, that had dared to cen'ure 


ſuch angelic purity !---But forgive me, Sir, I 


will retire, leſt I ſhould again forget the duty 1 


owe you---Was this a time ?---Good heaven 


Is not my anguiſh already unſupportable ? ? Muſt 
your unjuſt difpleaſure be added to afffict me? 


He left us---How I pitied him !---E ventur- 
ed to remonſtrate to my father how unkind he 
was, to ay his temper when he was ſo little 
yy | e 
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prepared to. bear his anger---He owned himſelf 
to blame, ſaid he would make more allowance 
far his grief, which he ſaw was more violent 
than he imagined it would from ſuch a caufe, 
next time he talked to him---I offered to recall 
him---But he told me, he would reflect a little, 
and try to argue himſelf into more compoſure, 


before he ſaw him again---I left him, and went 


in ſearch of my brother; I found him in tus 


apartment, walking up and down in the greateſt 
_ agitation---I told him, my father was ſorry for 
What had paſſed between them, and now ap- 


peared inclined to forgive him Forgive me, 
cried he, for what Let him firſt convince 
me it was a fault to love the moſt perfect of 
her ſex-—But leave, me, my dear ſiſter, I am al- 
moſt diſtracted; there needed not this; the 
.meaſure of my woe was already full---He flung 
himſelf on his bed---I endeavoured to conſole / 
him, but he made me no anſwer ; his ſighs and 
.groans pierced my heart---Yet finding all 1 
could ſay did not abate his grief, I left him, 
and returned to my friend The reverend old 
man was praying by her, his voice fatltered 
through his emotions, while the big tear ran 
down his venerable cheek-— The fair Emilia's 
eyes were frequently raiſed to heaven, her hands 
locked in each other- -A ſweet ſerenity, over- 


' . ſpread her pale, yet, even in death, lovely coun- 


tenance- My entrance did not diſturb their 
devotions ; I ſtole to the other ſide of the bed, 
and joined in the heavenly employment 
Never did I put up more fervent petitions, than 
for her recovery- O, Mr. Harvey! I 3 
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for---She is in a fainting fit; my brother, more 
dead than alive, ſupporting her in his arms, as 


my maid informs me---Now, alas! the fatal 


moment is at laſt arrived What will become 
of your friend? 
T burſday. 

"Tis paſt—The moſt lovely of her ſex is gone 
for ever—My tears blot the paper—Yet I will 
try to give you a faint deſcription of the ſcene 
that preſented itfelf when I entered her apart- 
ment—She was not yet recovered from her 
ſwoon. My brother, O what inexpreſſible woe 
in his countenance! held her to his breaſt, 
while his, faſt falling tears bedewed her face— 
He turned to me with looks of deſpair, but 
could not ſpeak. I was {urprized to find my fa- 


ther in the room; to ſee him, too, with an 


appearance of deep concern, aſſiduouſly endea- 
vouring her recovery—Mr. Tefſey ſat at ſome 
diſtance, his hankerchief at his eyes, indulg- 

a ſilent ſorrow. After ſome time, my love- 
ly friend ſhowed ſome ſymptoms of returning 
lfe—O, fhe breathes | cried my brother, in an 
extaſy of joy; ſhe is not dead—Speak to me, 
my angel—She raiſed her head a little, and 
gave him a look of inexpreſſible ſoftneſs; her 
lips moved too willing to obey him; but the 
attempt was fruitleſs ; ſhe again ſunk | upon his 
breaſt—Now, faid he, my laſt, my greateſt try- 
al, is begun —Agonizing thought ! Can nothing 
be done for her? And muſt I; O] muſt I loſe 
her! —No, not yet, my ever amiable Moun- 
tagus, ſaid ſhe, in a faint voice, I am better, 


"_ he down—We * her in a more eaſy 1 
Lag: | 
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poſture—You may gueſs at the univerſal joy on 


this glimmering of hope, which yet did not pro- 


miſe to be laſting. We all ſtood round with the 


* deepeſt anxiety, my brother holding her hand, 


which at laſt ſuddenly quitting, he deſired to 
ſpeak with me. I followed him to a window: 
there is yet time to = my reſolution in practice; 
if I muſt loſe her, ſaid he with a deep ſigh, let 
me, at leaſt have the conſolation of calling her 
mine—My father has long wiſhed to ſee me mar- 
ried—Now is the time Ves, my Emilia alone 


ſhall be my bride, never will I know another— 


Do not added he, gueſſing by my looks that I 


did not approve his defign—Do not oppoſe me. 


My father joined us while he ſpoke ; I told him 
your friend's propoſal ; he made no ohjections; 
upon which, my brother went to prepare his 
Enie for the ſolemn ſervice I likewiſe ſpoke 


of it to Mr. Jeſſey, who agreed to join their 


hands—Never was there fo melancholy a wed- 


remony was over, my brother kneeled down by 


the bed fide, holding the hand of his expiring 


bride—In the ſight of all ſeeing Heaven, 


T wear, ſaid he, raiſing his voice with feryour, 
never to know a ſecond love! He preſſed 


her hand to his lips, therf leaning his head 
on the bed, ſighed deeply, and remained filent 
—] endeavoured to perſuade him to leave the 
room, as I ſaw her end approach le made 


me no anfwer, but by a look, which convinced 


me all ſollicitations on that head would be fruit- 


leſs He continued in that poſture, till hear- 


ing her groan, he haſtily raiſed his eyes, and 
found her in the agonies of death - What a ſight 


for 
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for him [et he neither ſpoke, nor ſhed a 
tear---His grief was deep and ſolemn---He gaz- 
ed eagerly on her face, which was turned to- 
wards him, nor did either of them remove their 
eyes from each other, till hers was cloſed in 
death ; at the ſame inſtant he ſunk ſenſeleſs on the 
floor---In that condition he was carried to his 
apartment, where, in ſpite of. all our remedies, 
it was more than an hour before he recovered ; 


when gazing wildly round him for ſome mo- 


'ments, he claſped his hands, and uttering a deep 
ſigh, ſeemed to be relapſing into another fit---I 
took his hand---Be comforted, my dear Harry, 
ſaid I, weeping : it is the will of Heaven---we 
muſt ſubmit. He caſt at me a look of anguiſh 
and deſpair! and ſtarting from the bed on which 


we had placed him, Forgive me, Sir, (turnin 


to my father,) I am not myſelf, but &er I fee 
you again, if that happineſs is reſerved for me, 


1 hope to be more worthy of your affeQtion--- 
At preſent---But, adieu! --He Paiſed his eyes to 


Heaven- -- Tis all I can do to take from your 
ſight. the wretched object that ſo much afflicts 
— Without waiting for a reply, he ruſhed out 
of the apartment, and, ere our amazement 
would permit us to follow, he had mounted his 


horſe, and was already out of ſight---Perhaps 


he is fled to his friend for conſolation---Oh, Mr. 
Harvey] need I bid you do all in your power 
to adminiſter it. I have not been able to leave 
my room. ſince his departure. I am till ſo 
much indiſpoſed that I can ſcarce hold my pen 
Alas l the poor Emilia! I will now go down 
and 9 the laſt ſad office of e 
An 
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and cloſe her lifeleſs eyes—-Adieu ! we ſhall not 
now expect your preſence here Endeavour to 


find out my unfortunate brother, and, if it be poſ- 
ſible, mitigate his ſorrows---Farewel, Sir; be- 


lieve me, with eſteem, 


Your humble ſervant, © + 
CAROLINE DELAVALL. 


LETTER XXVIL 
: To Mrs. DEzLAVALL. 


OU was not miſtaken, Madam: your 
amiable brother is with me—I cannot de- 


ſcribe my ſurprize and grief on receiving ſo un- 


expected a viſit from my ſorrowful friend---His 
altered loaks---The deep and ſettled melancho- 
ly that oppreſſed him were to the laſt degree 


affecting -I embraced, I tenderly welcomed him 


---His eyes ſpoke a return of friendſhip, but he 


could make no anſwer to what I ſaid but by re- 


peated moving ſighs. At ſuch a time the uſual 
method of condolance would have been fruitleſs, 
much leſs could 1 expect him to liſten to re- 
monſtrances or advice. T took a more likely 


way to conſole him---I joined in his ſorrow, 


allowed the juſtice of it; talked to him in praiſe 


of his fair departed---he burſt into tears, which 


he, in vain, ſtruggled to ſuppreſs ; yet had he 
no reaſon to bluſh at that proof of his huma- 


| Nity---I ſaw he was greatly indiſpoſed by his 
fatigue, but more with the ſufferings of his 


mind; it was not, however, without the great- 
Vol. 1. 0 eſt 
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eſt difficulty 1 could perſuade him to take ſome 
reſt: Overcome by my importunities, he at laſt 
retired to his apartment. He is this morning 
aà little more compoſed, though not leſs melan- 
choly. I have propoſed his going abroad, as 
the moſt likely method of diverting a ſadneſs, 
that, ſince it is fruitleſs, ought not to be wil- 
fully indulged. He'heard me patiently ; it was 
equal to him where he was, all climes, all pla- 
ces were alike ; he had loſt what alone he va- 
lued, what was dear to him, it was now no mat- 
ter what became of the unfortunate Mountague ; = 
dead to every joy, he would go where I pleaſed, 
but miſery muſt be his companion, unabating 
mifery? he could not fly from that. I ventured 
gently to argue againſt an obſtinate unavailing 
ſorrow; he ſighed deeply---Ah, my friend, you 
0 know not what it is to have loved as I have 
done And thus---O relentleſs fate! He raiſed 
his deſpairing eyes to heaven, My Emilia, ad- 
ded he, my adored, injured Emilia---Again he 
relapſed into all the violence of his firſt grief--- 
I ͤſuffered him, without remonſtrances, to in- 
dulge the impetuous tranſports; oppoſition 
would have been in vain; but when his emo- 
tion ſank into a more ſettled woe, I renewed the 
propoſal of our journey, which I judgedabſolutely 
| , neceſſary for the recovery of his declining health. 
| | I talked of the joy it would give his father to 
| find him again worthy of all his affections. 
What would be the ſatisfaction of all his friends 
to ice him make uſe of the moſt probable means 
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in order to conquer a fruitleſs paſſion, which had | 
but too long blaſted thoſe high-raifed expeQta» WM 
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eſteem, MAD AM, 
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tions, which the earlier part of his life ſeemed 
to promiſe He liſtened to me, without in- 
terruption; when I ceaſed---I admire, ſaid he, 


ſighing, the amiable motive for which you give 
me all this advice---Take me, then, my friend, 
do with me what you will---I have no with, 


no brightning proſpect, for my future life; all 


is one continued ſcene of miſery, without one 
chearful ray of hope to diſpel the melancholy 
gloom. Death alone can cloſe the mournful 
icene, and reſtore my long loſt peace; let 
us go, then, to a deſart, or to the frigid zone 
---My Emilia is loſt—-What then is left, but 


never ceaſing woe ?--- LE 


am preparing for a journey Mount pelior 
is the place I have choſen, as moſt likely to re- 


ſtore the health of my friend; he is, for his 
part, entirely paſſive; yet I do not deſpair, but 


that time, and my unremitted endeavours, will, 
at length, reſtore his peace---l ſhall not expect 
the honour of a letter from you, before we 
ſet out on our tour, as it is uncertain if it 


would reach me---Depend on all that the warm- 


eſt friendſhip can do, to mitigate his ſorrow ; 
heaven will, I hope, ſecond my endeavours--- 


Mr. Delavall is, I prefume, by this time, on 


his way to *; to him, I ſhall, from time to 
time, communicate the ſucceſs of our expediti- 


 on---Adieu, Madam, my beſt wiſhes attend 


you, and Mr. Mountague. Bid him be com- 
for ted 5 time may do wonders. Lam, with great 


Vour moſt obedient, 
IJonx HAR VET. 
G 2 L E T- 
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UE TT in. 
To Miſs DorinDa BoorTasy. 


'A L AS, Dorinda, to what a melancholy 
ſituation is your friend reduced ! Forſa- 


ken by one wretch, deſerted by another; all my 


congratulations turned into inſulting pity---Poor 
Miſs. Stanhope, cries one old virgin; really men 
are ſtrangely degenerated to what they were 
formerly---Aye, cries another, it is no wonder; 
women had a different education in thoſe days 
No marvel that men are ſo inconſtant, when 
girls are ſuch flirting coquets. A third, a fourth, 
a fifth, mince out other wiſe reflections of the 
ſame ſagacious nature; but I ſhould little trou- 
ble my head what a parcel of theſe antiques 


ſay The filly triumph of the younger females . 
is what vexes me, with Miſs Charlton's grati- 
| fied malice at the head of them. She, for- 
ſooth, (greatly diſtinguiſhed for her penetration, 


to be ſure,) toreſaw what would happen ; was 
convinced, from the firſt, that Mr. Mountague 


only amuſed himſelf with my vanity--Sir Charles, 


too----But indeed her mamma had taken the 


trouble to warn the poor conceited girl Vet 
there was no convincing her of her folly.” The 
inſolent creature---But I may live to be re- 


venged- When I have a little recruited my 
ſpirits, I will once more flame out upon them 


in all my glory, and ſtrike them dead with 


envy. O Dorinda, what an unmeaning flou- 
Tiſh is here---Alas, never more chide me for 
my 
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my ſeeming vanity, for I am abſolutely ſunk to 
the very center of humility---Mortifying change 


_---What would I give to regain my own good 
opinion again---Say what you will, but the moſt 


coneeited people are the moſt happy ; and I 


do not think their friends can do them a worſe 


office than io cure them of that foible. Pope 
humourouſly deſcribes a perſon on whom an 
experiment of this nature had been tried with 
ſucceſs by his friends : 


Who from a patriot of diſtinguiſfr d note, 
Had bled, and purg' d him to a ſingle vote. 


As warmly reſenting their miſtaken kindneſs L 


may truly ſay ſo ef theſe two male wretches, 
Who from a beauty ef diftinguiſh'd note "A | 


I cannot make a rhime to this for the life 


of me---No poeteſs, O Lord ! nor any thing 


elſe, I think, at preſent---Mamma is far from 


being well, and J am mot intolerably ſick---of 


myſelf and all the world. Vapoured to death 
Would you believe it, Dorinda, I am en- 
tered upon a courſe of mortification; reading 
godly books as if I had not an hour to live 
---What would you ſay if I ſhould turn de- 
voutee at laſt---A peeviſh old virgin with 
ſtore of prayers for morning, night, and noon 


4 1 have altered the form of the- notation be« 
cauſe I thought one of the lines too indelicate for d 


Lady even to quote, : 2 
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My hands filled My boſom with lampeons, 
railing at the vanities of life, becauſe I have 


it no longer in my power to enjoy them; di- 
viding my time between ſcandal and devotion 
---Horrid ; I have actually ſo far entered into 
the ſpirit of this imaginary plan, that I poſi- 


tively thought I felt my countenance ſcrew- 


ing itſelf up to a primneſs befitting my new 
character, and haſtily put my hand to my 


forehad, expecting 


to find the venerable fur- 


rows that old Time had ploughed on it ; nor 
could I form any idea of myſelf, but that 
of an antiquated damſel with a woe-begone 


to the 


viſage, till I loſt my apprehenſions by running 
glaſs--- That dear friend, to whoſe judg- 


ment I have ever paid ſo great a deference, 
and who has ſo often conſoled me under my 


afflictions. 
tention. 


I examined it with the utmoſt at- 
Tell me, ſaid I, with an anxious 


look, what is your opinion of me; Am I or 
am I not a beauty? The anſwer was favour- 


able to my wiſhes---My complexion was decla- 


red inimitable ; my eyes bright; my noſe, my 
lips, my hair, unexceptionable ; and the tout 
enſemble abſolutely irreſiſtible--Hem--Very hum- 
ble---Yes, my dear, your remark is juſt---It is 


my misfortune ; I always was too diffident of 
my own perfections. 


O, I had almoſt forgot 


to tell you- But it is time enough; the letter 


I have juſt received will enable me to- but I 
am all impatience, I muſt carr 


it to mamma; 


when I have read it, you ſhall know the con- 
tents---not before, you are to obſerve. Adieu, 


Friday, 


U 
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| Friday, Four Clock. 
No more trifling now; for, believe me, I am 


uncommonly affected; I really think I have 
more feeling for the woes of others, than my 


own---Alas, the lovely Emilia is no more —— 
Poor Mr. Mountague / I no longer feel any re- 


ſentment againſt him---He is truly worthy of 


compaſſion- May heaven reſtore his peace--- 


By the earneſt perſuaſion of his friend, he was 
with great difficulty prevailed on to go abroad, 
in hopes that changing the ſcene, would, in 


ſome meaſure, divert his melancholy; that friend, 


the generous Mr. Harvey, accompanies him 20 
they are now on their way to the South of 
France, that place being judged moſt likely to 
reſtore the declining health of the ever amiable 
Mountague---Adieu, I am in a too melancholy 
mood for writing---No news of Sir Charles, 
ſince he leſt B. O, Dorinda] what a Man 
was that---perhaps---But 1 have too many real 


_ evils to lament, without having recourſe” to 


thoſe that may be imaginary---One of my 
greateſt is, the increaſing illneſs of my mo- 
ther; I cannot expreſs what I ſuffer on that 


account : but adieu once more, and believe me 


Yours,, 


DELIA STANHOPE; 
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=. Dorinda, who can expreſs my grief ! 
1 My dear mamma is in imminent dan- 

| | ger Good heavens, if I ſhould loſe her! My 


friend- What will become of me? To whom 
| ſhall I fly for protection? I am half diſtracted. 
This is, indeed, a trial, which all my ſpirits 
cannot ſupport me under---But what am I do- 
ing, waſting that time in fruitleſs complaints 
to you, which I ought to beſtow in endeavours 
to ſooth her pains by my tender aſſiduity: O 
let me not loſe a moment of her dear company ! 
Alas, how ſhall I ever reconcile mylſelt to the 
thoughts of an eternal ſeparation | Pity me, 


Dorinda, for I am, indeed, truly wretched l 
Adieu. 


DrrIA STANHOPE. 


— 


rr 
To PEREGRINE DELAVALL, Efq. 


| Montpelier. 
propoſe, in a few days, leaving this place. 
Tis not ſo much a ſalutary climate, as com- 
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ſervice to my friend. We have here but few 
acquaintance, and, in his preſent diſpoſition, he 
—rl! = 


more than mother, my kind directreſs, and 


pany and diſſipation, that are likely to be of 
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is but little inclined to make any. In ſpite of 
all I can ſay, he affects retirement ; nor can 
all my endeavours prevent his indulging a ſoli- 
tary grief. I believe he would often wiſh to 
diſpenſe even with my company, notwithſtand- 
ing the regard he has for me: but depending 
on that regard, and motives which he muſt, in 
the main, approve, I force it upon him as of- 


ten as I poſſibly can. I even oblige him to 


converſe with me; or, rather, I talk, while he 


_ anſwers only in monoſyllables--- The picture of 


his Emilia J have lately diſcovered to be a great 
means of cheriſhing her memory, and his ſor- 


row. On entering his apartment a little abrupt- 


ly, the other morning, I found him fitting in a 


melancholy poſture, reclining his head on his, 


hand, the fatal miniature in the other, on which 
he was ſtedfaſtly gazing, the ſilent tear ſteal- 
ing dewn his cheek. So intently was he con- 
templating the image of his beloved, that my 
entrance did not rouze him from his penſive 
reverie. I retired without being perceived, de- 


termined to uſe ſome ſtratagem to make my- 


ſelf maſter of what ſo viſibly fed a remedileſs 
ſorrow.: the taſk was difficult, as he always 
wears it next his heart. However, as I was re- 
ſolved to omit nothing in my power to reſtore 


his tranquillity, I thought I ſhould have no 


great reaſon to reproach myſelf, though I com- 
mitted that little theft. I did not care to truſt 
his valet on the occaſion ; but going to his apart- 
ment in the night, (ſleep favouring pur- 
poſe,) I dexterouſly enough unfaſtned ff 
the ribbon to RY hung, in ſuch mM 
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ner that it might ſeem to have dropt off by 
accident, and retired, undetected, to my room, 
where deliberating a few moments whether to 
deſtroy it or not, I at laſt determined to ſend it 
to your Lady, as a preſent that I knew would 


be acceptable; ſhe will receive it by Saunders, 


whom I have diſpatched to England on buſi- 


neſs-— There was a moſt terrible uproar next 


morning ; diligent ſearch was every where 
made for it. I never ſaw my friend ſo agitat- 


ed with paſſion. He did not, however, in the 
leaſt, ſuſpect my having any hand in his irre- 
Parable loſs, as he called 1t---but his poor, tremb- 


ling valet---I could hardly prevent his ſtabbing 
him, notwithſtanding his repeated profeſſions of 
innocence---I was greatly pleaſed at the effect 


it had produced. Till this loſs he ſeemed to 
drag on life, and always in a kind of ſtupid le- 


thargy ; but this has awakened his natural ſen- 
fibility. A fettled melancholy is much more fa- 
tal, more difficult to be cured, than the moſt. 

violent grief, as that very violence exhaufts it 
He raved at his own. negligence, and bitter- 
ly complains of the careleſſneſs of his attendants. 


I affected to join with him, in order to keep 


alive his reſentment. Better any thing ſhould 
employ his attention, than that too lovely one 
that had ſo long engroſſed it---At my requeſt, 
he attended me in a fruitleſs ſearch amongſt the 
jewellers, to know if it had been diſpoſed of 
---The diamonds that ſurrounded it were of 
fome value---He returned home, fatigued with 
his jaunt, and violently out of humour that 
we had made no diſcovery---I argued with him 


on 


. ih 


a 


experienced misfortunes? 
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on the folly of his impatient and unavailing 


ſorrow; condemned him more freely, than TI 
had ever before done, on his want of fortitude z 


A weak wilful woman, ſaid I, could not have 


ſhewn leſs philoſophy : Our ſex boaſt and ought 


to prove their ſuperiority of reaſon— This was 


a proper opportunity for him to exert it ; how 
froward and perverſe was it, to give up the 


many bleſſings, the deſirable pleaſures that hea- 


ven had ſtill left him to enjoy, becauſe diſap- 


Pointed in one, which, perhaps, a wiſe Pro- 


vidence deprived him of for his gaod---O, ad- 
vice was very eaſily given, but---I interrupted 


him---And not ſo very difficult to practiſe, if 


he would exert himſelf, inſtead of wilfully in- 


dulging a weak and unjuſtifiable ſorrow---Un- 
Juſtifiable,! cried he, with indignation---Hear 


me, returned I, and I will prove it to be ſo- 
Dear as your friendſhip is to me, I would ra- 
ther forfeit it, than countenance your indifcreet 


obſtinacy; I muſt call it ſo, however harſh it 


may ſound---Do you imagine, you alone have 
They are the com- 
mon lot of man: I have not, myſelf, been 
exempt from them; but it was my ſtudy to 
learn how to fuffer, how to make them, by 


reaſon and philoſophy, fit lightly on me A 
virtuous man, ſtruggling with misfortunes, is 


an object on which the gods look down with 
pleaſure; but when they ſink unde them, like 
you, it rather excites -contempt--<Reuze your- 
ſelf, my dear Mountague, ſhew yourſelf a man, 
and prove, by a noble conqueſt over a too long 


cheriſhed and fruitleſs ſorrow, that you are not 


unworthy 
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132 The HISTORY of 
unworthy of the many valuable friends who 
ſo warmly eſteem you---Friends ſo ſollicitous 
for your welfare---They had great expeQati- 
ons, from your many advantages, both of per- 


ſon and mind, that you would one day have 
made a diſtinguiſhed figure in life. What is 


there yet ta prevent your anſwering their wiſhes, 


but an obſtinate indulgence of a remedileſs ſor- 


remedy, indeed, as you juſtly ſay, and I am 
tor ever wretched---That is at your own opti- 


on, returned I, if you will give way to it; if 


Jou will not exert yourſelf, why then, indeed, 


there is no remedy, I allow ; but let me tell 


you, if you have not learnt to ſuffer, you was 


born for nothing. I know 3 a kind of 
melancholy pleaſure in indulging your grief, 


but it is a ſelfiſh, ungenerous ſatisfaction To 


humour your own caprice, you neglect all other 
ties--- Your father, your friends, demand a ſhare 


in your attention; you are loſt to them; they 


lament your death---For your conduct makes it 
the ſame to them, as if you were ſo, even while 
you live---And for what is all this? For what, 


" Interrupted he, O, Harvey! could I have thought 
my friend had ſo unfeeling a heart !---But you 


never loved, or you would have better known 
how to make allowance for another's weakneſs 
ee aroſe, and pulled out his handkerchief--- 


| was greatly moved, but, convinced that it 


Was 
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_ Miſs Delta STANHOPE, 133 
was neceſſary to perſiſt; I followed, and, taking 


his hand, apologized for my ſeeming ſeverity, 


which nothing but my great friendſhip for him 
could have compelled me to—He embraced, and 


generouſly thanked me for the goodneſs of my 


intention, but begged I would ſpare him for the 
future, and he would endeavour to-prgfit by my, 
what he could not help. calling, too harſh lec- 


ture—I yeſterday propoſed a removal to Paris; 


he gueſſed my motiges were his having ſome 


acquaintance in that City, the very reaſon why 


he objected to our journey; but as I told him 


that buſineſs required my preſence there, he 


gave a reluctant conſent—You ſhall hear from 
me by every opportunity—My beſt reſpects to 


your Lady, and believe me, | 


Dear SIR, | 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun Harvey. 


> —— 
— — * 


LETTER 
To Miſs Doxx DA Boornsy.. 


FEY young Lady, who takes on piteouſſy, 
has ordered me to inform you, that m 


dear miſtreſs departed this life laſt Thruſday 


morning. I am ſure ] have reaſon to ſay it was 
the diſmalleſt day I ever ſaw—But the Lord's 
will be done—Yet I will be bold to ſay ſhe 


has not left her fellow; though, as I tells Ma- 


dam 


124 The His Tory of 
dam outof the Scriptures, ſhe oughtnot to grieve, 
like thoſe who have no hope; for to be ſure, ſhe 


made a moſt Chriſtian end, and died like a lamb: 
If ſhe is not gone to heaven, the Lord be 


merciful to thoſe that are to follow her. I aſk 
pardon, Madam, for being ſo profuſe; but to 
be ſure don't know when to have done praiſing : 
my dear good Lady: She was the kindeſt miſ- | 
treſs that ever poor ſarvants were bleſſed with. 
There is Harry, and a ſober lad he is, and Sarah, 
too, both crying their eyes out about her 
Though, to be ſure, we have ſtill, the Lord be 
praiſed, a very ſweet tempered young Lady to 
ſarve; but then ſhe is more quick, as it were, 
and puts a body in a flurry ſometimes ; for, to 
be ſure, ſhe is deadly ſmart; and thof ſhe is 
not at all proud, as one may ſay, yet overawes 
one more than my late good Lady, who was, 
for ſarten, the mildeſt, gentleſt miſtreſs that ever 
poor ſarvants were bleſſed with. I have lived in 
the family now nineteen years, come Chriſtmas, 
and a deadly good place it was, when his Ho- 
nour was alive ; to be ſure, he lived like a Prince, 
that he did, and was as generous as a King ; 
to be ſure, the poor had reaſon to rue the 
day he died, that they had ; but the Lord's will 
be done, it is what we muſt all come to, rich 
and poor, one and another. I remember him 
as well as if I had ſeen him but yeſterday, and 
yet he has been dead now coming on three years; 
to be ſure, time ſlips away, as the ſaying is: 
He was a portly Gentleman, a little haſty ſome- 
times, that he was, to be ſure, but we have all 
eur faillings, as the man ſaid. My young Lady 

is 
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took them, 
ſaying is, very well to paſs in the world---I 
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is the very moral of him. Even when ſhe was 


but a babe, Iuſed to tell my poor dear miſtreſs that 


was (the Lord reſt her foul I) ſays I, Madam, ſays 
I, Miſs Delia is as like my maſter, Lord bleſs 
us, as if his honour had ſpit her out of his 
mouth; and ſo ſhe was, to be ſure, and the 
ſweeteſt, lovelieſt babe that ever was born--- 
People uſed to ſay ſhe would be a wonderful 
beauty, and for ſarten ſhe is deadly handſome, 
that ſhe is---But I aſk pardon, Madam, for to 
be fure, your Ladyſhip knows her better than 
] can pretend to do; but, as I was faying--- 
O, my Lady has ſent for me---To be ſure it 
makes my Heart ake to ſee how piteouſly ſhe 
takes on for the loſs of my poor miſtreſs. I 
muſt go to her. Excuſe haſte, and the bad- 
neſs of the writing. To be ſarten, thof my 
parents put me to ſchool, and honeſt induſtri- 
ous people they were, and till misfortunes over- 
the Lord's will be done, as the 


am ſent for again; ſo afking your pardon for all 


defections, concludes your faithful ſarvant till 


death, - 
MARTHA WAGSsT ATT. 
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LETTER x 
Te the SAME. 3 
A FT ER an age of inexpreſſible forrow, 1 
again reſume my .pen---O Dorinda 1 


am nowW, indeed 4 al object of compaſſion 3 ö f 
friendleſs 


136 The His ToRy of 
friendleſs orphan, deſerted and forlorn. What 
a mere blank does the whole creation appear to 
me! O my amiable, my affectionate mother, 
who will ſupply your loſs? have I a friend on 
earth but my Dorinda? She, ſurely is ſincere, 
and will ſympathiſe in my ſorrows, though ſhe 

cannot relieve 2 my dear girl, 
your eſteem is now my only conſolation. What 

a world do we live in l- To 


With added years, ſince life grows nothing new, 
But, like a ſieve, lets all her pleaſures through. 


--- You cannot imagine what a void I feel in 
my heart---It was. with the greateſt difficulty 
1 could rouze myſelf from the lethargy, into 
which grief had plunged me, to examine a lit- 
tle into my affairs---With my ever amiable 
mother J loſt the benefit of a very conſiderable 
annuity ; and the ſmall income that is now left 
but no matter---I feel myſelf in the conditi- 
on our firſt parents muſt have been in when ex- 
pelled Paradiſe. 'The wide world before me, 
where to chuſe a place of reſt, and Providence 
my guide. This laſt conſideration is my only 
ſupport- Would you believe it, I have receiv- 
ed compliments of condolance from Mrs. Charl- 
ton; amazing condeſcenſien! yet EF need not 
wonder : it muſt be far more acceptable to her 
pride to have it in her power to pity my misfor- 
tunes, than it were ſome time ago to congratu- 
late them. A good many others have followed 

her example, and been very liberal of their in- 
ſulting compaſſion---F have not yet determined 
on 
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on my future plan of life---But, I believe I ſhall 
againreturn to my laterural habitation---Yes, let 
me fly from an inſolent world, / where riches 
and grandeur alone are worſhipped. Let me 
converſe with the ſimple villagers, whoſe 
minds are not depraved by the degenerate and 


infectious maxims of the great. I feel a ray of 


peace dart into my mind, while I contemplate 
the innocence and ſerenity of a country life. 
Would I had been born ſome cottage maid, that 
never knew ambition, nor its diſappointed hopes; 
perhaps I might add to this wiſh, a ſwain amia- 


I ble in perſon as Sir Charles, and with a mind, 


though leſs poliſhed, yet fraught with all his 
virtues---Do you ſmile, Dorinda, and wonder at 
this change in my ſentiments ? No; you cannot, 
who know what variable mortals we are. 
The country is no longer my averſion. Expe-, 


rience has convinced me, that happineſs is a 


vain purſuit; and ſolitude, in my preſent diſpo- 


ſition, can, alone, procure me any degree of 
| contentment---If time, that ſovereign remedy of 


grief, ſhould, as I ſuppoſe it will, alleviate mine, 
I may, perhaps, once more aſſume my native 


character, and quit my romantic rural plan for 


ſcenes more lively---But, at preſent, it is deter- 
mined—1 will fly to ſome retreat, ſuch as I could 


X wiſh to find. A lonely cave o'ergrown with 


trees moſſy and old, beneath whoſe venerable 
ſhade Pd muſing fit; no ſound te break the 
ſilence but a brook, that bubbling winds amongſt 


the weeds---Do not you think I might add a few 


ſheep too, and the ſwain I mentioned, to ſooth 
n reed 
l ſtrive 
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—44 Arive to divert my ſorrows by writing to 


you ; I have, in ſome meaſure, ſucceeded ; but, 
at this moment, the thoughts of my dear mo- 
ther, which I had for a while ſuſpended, ruth 
upon my memory, and melt me into tears---O 

how tenderly I loved her, and how ſincerely 


do I lament her loſs lie down my pen; 1 ; 


_ muſt indulge my grief---Adiev. 5 
| ; DeLra STANHOPE, 


. 
; 


LETTER XXXIL 


=. 


To the SAME. 
% ENEROUS, amiable Sir Charts “ 


Help me, Dorinda, to fortity my heart F 


againſt the dear inſinuater- There is no reſiſt- 
ing his various ways of charming; and yet it 
would be abſolute madneſs to flatter myſelf with 
deluſive hopes---His rank, his fortune, his un- 
cle Let me muſter up every objection to damp 
my increaſing flame; yet were it poſſible- But 


ſince it is not, why ſhould I indulge myſelf in 


forming viſionary ſcenes of bliſs? J have juſt 
receieved the incloſed letter from him; tell me 
Dorinda, is he not the moſt amiable of his 


ſex ?- -May I, may I not eſteem him? Can there 


be any danger in that? He is my friend, you 
know---Nay, he profeſſes no more---But it is 
no matter---Prudence forbids him to love me 
That ſame prudence is a very neceſſary qua- 
lity---YetI am half---I will not ſay what---I 
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to muſt acknowledge he is an angel of a man 
it, 3 | Read, -2nd judge if I am partial. a 
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C AMONGST the number of friends that 
merit like your's muſt attach, permit him, 
who was once honoured with that name, and 
whoſe breaſt glows with the warmeſt eſteem to 
join with them in ſincere condolance for the 
death of your moſt amiable mother. O, lovely 
Delia, how does my heart ſympathize in the 
ſorrow that fo fatal an event muſt cauſe you 
But ſay, moſt amiable of your ſex, is it denied 
me to offer any other proofs of my regard, 
but thoſe empty profeſſions---Muſt my ſex 
debar me of the privilege that friendſhip al- 
lows ; that noble paſſion knows none of theſe 
„ ſophiſtical diſtinQtions, nor ought your delicacy 
„ to be alarmed, that I lay my fortune at 
your feet, to be diſpoſed of at your pleaſure. 
My greateſt ambition will be, to ſupply the 
deficiency of niggard Fortune, who, blind 
in her gifts, has ſcattered them on the un- 
deſerving, while merit like your's is neglect- 
ed---Start not at this propoſal, and do not 
curſe me with a mortifying refuſal-of what F 
ſhould eſteem the higheſt honour if you accept 
I ſwear by heaven, I would facrifice my 
* life to ſerve you; and what, in compariſon 
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« of that, is my fortune, I ſhall never flat- 
« ter myſelf you have the leaſt eſteem for 
© me, it you do not conſider as entirely at 
« your diſpoſal---Did you not once permit me 
e the honourable title of your friend? nay, 
* more, did you not---(O, dear diſtin&ion |!) 
e permit me to believe I had your's in return? 
«© What then can you object to the inftance I | 
& wiſh to give of the fincerity of mine ?---Do | 
% you know, my lovely maid, the extent of 
& that generous attachment ?---Shall I define it 
4 to you? or, rather, for I would teach you 
& the knowledge of it by my actions, Shall I tell 
« you what it is not ?- There would be no reaſon 
to complain of the few inſtances one meets 
« with of it in the world, if it was no more 
& than what is generally underſtood by that 
ic proſtituted word; but it does not conſiſt in 
ce the warmeſt profeſſions, the moſt unreſerved 
& confidence, nor a fruitleſs fympathy in each 
& others ſorrows; but in actions as well as 
& words---The generous Romans underſtood 
ec the full extent of it, wher in their wills 
they bequeathed to their ſurviving friends a 
& legacy which, in theſe mercenary and dege- 
c nerate days, would hardly be accepted--- 
& even their children, whom they defired them 
6 to educate and provide for- And with what joy 
& did true friendſhip undertake that office! O, 
cc then, if I have removed your groundleſs ſcru- 
ec ples, the prejudice of falſe pride and deli- 
& cacy, let me have the exquiſite happineſs 
« of raiſing my moſt valued, my amiable or- 
6 phan, to a rank in which ſhe was born to 
3 2 8 66 ſhine 
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4 ſhine---How my imagination is fired with 
« the bliſsful proſpe& in which I muſt indulge 
* myſelf, till either you permit them to be re- 
cc alized, or drive me@to deſpair by a mortify- 
« ing refuſal | Will you, Madam, allow me 
C4 to attend you at B---? I dare not come with- 
6 out your permiſſion—---Heaven knows the 
4 purity of my intentions---Is it poſſible I ſhould - 
4 dare to entertain any other? No; I flatter 
„ myſelf you know me too well to think me 
4 capable of being a villian---When I prove 
« ſo, curſe me with your hate, and you 
C need not wiſh me greater puniſhment--- 
„„ With a breaſt glowing with the warmeſt 
„ eſteem, IT ſubſcribe myſelf, till you deny 
| £ me that glorious title, - ; 
cc Your ſincere friend, and 
„ moſt obedient, 
« humble ſervant, 
« CHARLES BRUDNELL.“ 


Adieu, my dear Dorinda, I am going to an- 
ſwer his letter; need I tell you that it will 
be to refuſe his generous offers---Notwithſtand- 

ing the ſpecious gloſs he has given to what he 
calls, and perhaps believes to be, only friendſhip, 
1 ſee the danger of indulging his romantic ſyſtem 
---The world, too--- That would, indeed, be a 
noble contempt of reputation, and its favour--- 
Such old-faſhioned refinement as his, would be 
unſolvable enigma's to half mankind. With 
his ſenſe, T am amazed how he could 
think of ſo chimerical, ſo viſionary a ſcheme ! 
---but perhaps he has viewes not. quite ſo dife 
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intereſted as he would perſuade me they are 
Iam loath to ſuſpe& him, yet muſt be upon my 
guard, though I forfeit his * boaſted friendſhip, 
a friendſhip too, which I muſt own is infinitely 
dear to me; for is he not (O! I muſt repeat it, 
he ſurely is) the moſt amiable of men l- -Once 
more adieu, I am preparing for my retreat! 
ſhall forbid his coming to B-, not daring to 
truſt my heart with an interview. 1 
; Yours, | 

DELIA STANHOPE. 
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To Grorce RAMSEY, Eſq; 


WY 


_— 


Y my ſoul, Ramey, J hate you heartily for 

your execrable advice; whether ſeriouſly, | 

or in joke, I cannot pretend to ſay, but for 
your own fake I hope the latter. What a 
wretch muſt you believe me, if you think me 
capable of following it---What, betray and 
ruin unſuſpecting innocence; and that, too, 
under the ſpecious maſk of friendſhip? if you 
think me fo degenerate a monſter, do you not 
 bluſhto call me friend? How dare you admit me 
to your family---Surely you muſt tremble for 
the virtue of your amiable ſiſters. If I could 
Prove a villain to that lovely maid whom you 
would tempt me to ſeduce, what ſhould reſtrain 
'me from violating the moſt ſacred ties of 
friendſhip and hoſpitality ?---Capable . of ingra- 
4itude and cruelty like that you urge me _ 
| What 
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what vice would | ſtartle me? But know, I 
would ſooner die than injure her, who is as 
dear to me as my ſoul---It is true, I doat on her 
to diſtraction; and it is equally true, I neither 
E muſt or will marty her---Honour and gratitude 
Z forbid---My uncle, who has been more than a 


father to me, would ever oppoſe an action, 


which he would, but too juſtly, deem an un- 
E pardonable imprudence, in the preſent ſituation 
of my fortune; nay, he has long been projecting, 
and has, as he tells me now, an alliance in view, 
more ſvited to my rank and his ambition. A ſtran- 
ger to the force of genuine love till I ſaw my 
Delia, 1 gave him my promiſe, when he firſt 
E talked to me on the ſubje& of matrimony, that 
I would implicitly follow his advice in the 
choice I ſhould make. To fay truth, I never 
conſidered marriage in any other light but that 
of a neceſſary evil, by which a man might 
perpetuate his family, or clear his eſtate. I 
had ſeen fo little felicity in it, even when enter- 
ed into with the faireſt proſpects, ſo man 
| curſing the galling chain, from which only dea 
could releaſe them, that I ſhould have deter- 
mined againſt runing wilfully into the ſnare, 
had not the ſhattered condition in which my 
fortune, by the extravagance of my father, 
deſcended to me, made it my only reſource; 
you may believe, with fentiments like theſe, I 
had no objection to ſubmit my judgement to 
him, whoſe years and prudence, the conſe- 
quence of the latter, would make a more di- 
ſcreet choice than my inexperience could ex- 
= pet, and I believed, ſince it was moſt likely - 
= > ſhould 
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ſhould repent, marry from what motive I pleaſ- 
ed, it was beſt to do it in a coach and ſix- 
Theſe were the narrow ideas which prejudice 
had imbibed---But love, powerful love, that 
noble paſſion that purifies our nature, has now 
taught me, that the ſacred ſympathy and union 
of ſouls are no longer imaginary chimeras, as I 
once treated them, and that theſe, ſo little 
known by the generality of mankind, conſtitute 
our higheſt felicity---O George, only thoſe who 


doat like me, can conceive the tranſporting plea- 


ſures, of that paſſion. The delight of obliging 
one's beloved, the tender ſolicitude for her wel- 
fare---She is the conſtant ſubject of my thoughts; 


my imagination is perpetually forming ſchemes 


for her happineſs, and that with ſo diſintereſted 
an ardour, that I could wiſh her to enjoy it, 
though at the forfeiture of my own Till I 
knew my Delia, my every action was govern- 
ed by ſelfiſh, narrow motives; but now m 


heart is expanded, I feel myſelf capable of ge- 


neroſity and benevolence---And is it poſſible 
that a love like this ſhould ever ſuffer me to 
act baſely ?---Yet, it is certain, I cannot marry 
her. O why was this fatal yoke impoſed upon 
the free-born mind, ſince a union of hearts, 
a paſſion free as air, unfettered by human ties, 
can alone give felicity---Matrimony is, too ge- 


nerally, the bane of love; yet, as a misjudg- 


ing world has impoſed it on us, and we muſt all 


ſubmit to that tyrant Cuſtom, I would ſooner 


pierce my heart, if nothing elſe, can reſtrain its 


lawleſs paſſion, than injure the unſullied reputati- 


on of her I adore Fate only knows . is 
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determined for us; but, till happier proſpeQs: - 
open to our view, the noble ardour of friend- 
ſhip ſhall alone influence my conduct She 
has rejected, O with what angelic ſweetneſs! 
the offers I made of my fortune and protection; 
her delicate ſcruples have, if poſſible more 

than ever endeared her to me What is there 
in woman ſo lovely as modeſty and virtue? O, 
why will they be ſo blind to their own intereſt 
as to ſuffer any temptation to rob them of thoſe, 
their greateſt charms? Since I am denied the 
dear pleaſure of placing her in circumſtances 
more worthy of her merit, I muft endeavour 
to procure that envied happineſs for others--- 
A ſiſter of my mother's, one of the -moſt va- 
luable of women, who, from an unhappy diſap- 
pointment in her firit attachment, could never 
ſince be prevailed on to change her ſtate, but 
who is determined to end her days in privacy 
and retirement, is the perſon I have pitched 
on as moſt worthy to become the guardian and 
benefactreſs of my amiable treaſure She is ge- 
nerous and humane, and though now what is 
called an old maid, has none of their peeviſh 
and unſociable foibles; her heart is benevolent, 
and tenderly compaſſionate to the woes of 
others, in the redreſſing of which her large 
fortune is principally boſtowed—I am con- 
vinced, when I have made her acquainted 
with the perfection of my beloved, ſhe will 
joyfully receive her as a friend and companion; 
and treat her with that delicacy that will make 
her forget ſhe is in any degree dependent—If 1 
can prevail on my 2 Delia to accept 
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this propoſal, 1 ſhall be the moſt happy of 


my ſex, in having thus made her ſome tri- 


fling amends for the injuſtice of fortune—At 
Mrs. Grandiſon's, too, I ſhall frequently have 


the pleaſure of ſeeing, of converſing with her 
—O, what an enviable felicity This Lady 
indeed, lives retired in the country, a circum- 
flance that, I fear, will but ill ſuit with the 


gaiety of my Delia's diſpoſition— Vet, when, 


e has ſeen this enchanting retirement, where 


all the beauties of Art and Nature combine to 
Tender it delightful, I hope ſhe will be more re- 
conciled to it The ſpring, too, is now far ad- 


vanced, and drooping Nature begins to revive 


—The country is, you may believe, the very 


place where I would wiſh her to fix her re- 


ſidence; for though I dare not, muft not hope 
ſhe will ever be mine, yet can I bear the 
thought ſhe ſhould ever be another's ?—No— 


That moment would be my laſt—Adieu, I have 


already given orders for my journey to my 


aunt's, in order to prepare her for the reception 
of her lovely ward. I do not fear a diſappoint- 
ment on her part; heaven grant my fair one 


may not prove more refractory jyours, 


CHARLES BRUDNELL. 
LY T7: XEXV., 
To Miſs DORINDA BO OTRHBx. 
TTEAVENS, Dorinda, J am all afto- 


niſhment — This indefatigable, this ir- 
reſiſtible man What would you adviſe me to 
e a? 
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7 ful adventure! Who would not be run away 
with? — Can I deliberate a moment, ſuch a 
charming opportuinty of manifeſting my virtue? 
Well, I do think nothing can equal ſuch a 
*H whither—Enchanted caſtles—knights, dragoons, 
XZ dwarfs; the former ſuing, wooing kneeling—I» 
34 poiſon,. death—If this ſhould be my fate, re- 
be J leave you my Memoirs as a legacy; publiſh - 


never may you have ſo favourable an opportunity 


journey. 


dor I am half afraid of ſome plot. Beauty 
XX like mine, you know—No wonder if I ſhould 


be run away with—My ſtars, what a delight- 


No knowing the, force of it till put to the trial 
romantic excurfion—An old Abigail, a poſt- 
chaiſe and ſix, whiſked away the lord knows 
entreating, reſiſting, ſwooning ; laſtly, dagger, 
member I expect you to do, juſtice to my fame. 
them, my dear, and make your fortune at once; 
again—If you want a key to all this, read the 
incloſed letters, (firſt that from Sir Charles) 


which were this morning brought me by an old 
Dowager, who is to attend me in the propoſed. 


1 E T ( 
To Miſs STANHOPE: | 8 


. Map AM, 


OUR irreſiſtible eloquence has con- 
“ vinced me, of the fallacy of my arguments, 
« by which I endeavoured to perſuade you to 
<« put yourſelf under my protection] or at leaſt, 
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ce jf they were juſt; prejudiced world will not, 
ce without injurin your reputation, ſuffer you 
cc to accept my offers. I muſt ſubmit; your 
«© fame is dearer to me than my own; but I 
ce truſt I have at laſt hit upon an expedient that 
& cannot alarm your delicacy, tho? it will in 
« ſome. meaſure gratify the inexpreſſible friend - 
« ſhip I have for you A ſiſter of my late mo- 
« ther's, a valuable woman —as you will own 


ce when acquainted' with her, ſues for the hap- 


«« pineſs of your company, and earneſtly begs. 


% you will accept of her protection; I have 


cc given her a faint deſeription of your virtues 
c and perfections— She has no child, and 


* longs to embrace you as ſuch Will you my 
ce adorable Delia, conſent to her wiſhes ?—T in- 


te cloſe a letter from her—Do not humble me fo 
4e far, as to ſuſpect my intentions—O, let me 
ce not believe it poſſible you ſhould think me a 


ce villain! if you do—By my ſoul, I cannot 


rc bear the apprehenſion No, it cannot be, my 


4 heart has ever been Open to you, and 7 


« know it is above artifice and diſguiſe: truſt 


e me then, give me this proof of your confi- 


tc dence and eſteem, in return for the pureſt, 


c the moſt diſintereſted friendſhip, that ever 
* warmed the breaſt of man—I am all impa- 
cc tjence, till I know your reſolution. O, 


« my Delia I beſeech you, for your own 


cc ſake, whoſe happineſs alone I ſtudy, let it 


ce be favourable to the wiſhes of your devoted, 
« CHARLES BRUDNELL.” 
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To Miſs DELIA STANHQPE, 
ce MAD AM, 


« MY amiable nephew has given me ſo en- 
<« gaging a deſcription of you, that I long 


„ to be admitted amongſt the number of your 


c friends. You have loſt your valuable pro- 


cc tectors. I condole with you, my lovely young 


« friend, permit me to call you ſo; allow me 
c to ſupply their loſs. It is dangerous for a 
c young Lady, like you, to be without a guar- 


= < dian, Your utmoſt prudence” will hardly be 


« able to protect you from cenſure, or cenſu- 
ce ble attempts: Deign, then to accept of the 
<« offer | make you; my houſe, my arms 


c are open to receive you. I do not adviſe 


« you to be precipitate in your reſolution !] I ſhall 
„not condemn, but rather commend your cau- 
cc tion, if you have any ſuſpicions. My ne- 


« phew is a gay young man; but, believe me, 


cc nothing but friendſhip is the motive of the 
« intereſt he takes in your affairs. you are 
e acquainted with Mrs Charlton; ſhe knows me, 
“ enquire my character of her; I fear not but 


„it will be ſatisfactory. My ſervant, who 


brings you this, is a perſon of diſcretion ; 
c ſhe has lived many years with me; I think 
„that Lady muſt remember her; you may if 


you pleaſe, permit her to attend you there. 


A+ « A flight 
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A ſligb indiſpo tion is the only reaſon of my 
« not taking a journey to B. I hope you will 
« not indulge any unneceſſary {cruples—Sir 
« Charles is with me at. the Grove; and, like 
« me, impatient for your arrival—When you 
have made proper enquiries, I beg you will 
c make uſe of the chaiſe I have ſent ; and, 
«6 er ſoon as poſſible, favour us with your com- 
any. I ſhall eſteem your friendſhip as one 
ce N thoſe valuable gifts which Fortune has 
c reſerved for me, to make amends for the ma- 
« ny ſevere diſappointments it has been the 
« will of Providence to exercife my . patience 
« with. Come, then, my amiable Mifs 
e Stanhope, and be aſſured you ſhall be a moft 
e welcome gueſt, to 
— « Your fincere well-wiſher, 
| | «© and humble ſervant, 
cc ane GRANDISON.” 


What would you & i in this . Dorinda ? 
It is all very plauſible. I am upon the wing 
ſor Mrs. Charlton's. her account ſhall deter- 
mine my motions. [I ſhall be infinitely in- 
debted to Sir Charles if he has really ' procur- 
ed me ſo valuable a friend as this Lady pro- 
miſſes to be. I had juſt ſettled every thing for 
my retreat to A——, but this new plan is, you 
may believe, far. more agreeable to me. Adieu, 
you ſhall know what I reſolve upon, when 
my viſit is over—The venerable Abigail is to 
accompany me. | 

Yours, 


DELIA STANHOPE. 
: 1-3 FF. 
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LETTER XXXVL 
To the SAME. 

LL my doubts removed. Alas! no ſuch 
| A good fortune as I expected. No adven- 
tures ; no knight-errantry. You may lay aſide 
your quill, my dear; Fate has not intended 
you for an author, nor me to make a figure in 
hiſtory Nothing more than a ſober journey to 
a ſober family, to meet a ſober friend —O Lord, 
this ſaid friendſhip is a mighty ſober thing. Do 
not you think a little daſh of love would greatly 
.enlivenit ?—Sir Charles is apro of of the falſity of 
that aſſertion, That friendſhip with woman is ſiſter 
to love. But adieu—In ſpite of all this ſobrie- 
ty, my ſpirits have regained their former tone, 
and are quite in the allegro—This evening 
a round of farewell viſits, and then a long and 
laſt adieu to B—and all its impertinence; in 
its ſtead, purling rills, ſhady groves, and—and 
Iwill give you a better deſcription when I 
have ſeen them To-morrow morning, gal- 
lop apace, ye fiery-tooted ſteeds, and carry me 

— the hoſpitable manſion of harmony and friend- 
IP, N | 


Yours, 


DELIA STANHOPE, 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
To the SAME. 


75 For a muſe of fire, that I might ſing 
great Charles, as he is—ſuch a man, had 
you feen him, had you heard his eloquent 
 tongue—hut be thankful you did not, or you 
Had been a loſt creature—I arrived pretty 
late in the evening of my ſecond day's journey, 
and the moſt agreeable journey I ever made, 
through a moſt delightful country—at the pa- 
radiſe of the world—Late as it was, I could 
diſcover a thouſand enchanting beauties, that 
gave me a fore-taſte of the pleaſures I might 
expect to receive from ſo divine a ſituation— | 
Mrs. Grandiſon and Sir Charles (which I found 
Had been their cuſtom from the time they be- 
lieved me on my journey) had walked out 
in hopes of meeting me—lI ſaw from the 


chaiſe, at ſome diſtance, this dear object, 


whoſe graceful form was too well known 
to my heart to be miſtaken for any other. I 
called to the driver to ſtop! they came up to 
me, and O what a lively joy ſparkled in his 
,eyes!—I would have left the carriage, and ac- | 
companied them on foot to the houſe ; but the 
amiable Mrs Grandiſon would not permit me; 
convinced, as ſhe ſaid, that I muſt already be 
but too much fatigued with my journey. I 
. was obliged to ſubmit; the chaiſe drove ſlow, 
and 1 had then an opportunity of examining 
the perſon of my new guardian—Nothing o_n 
3 8 | x 
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be more engageing than her form, in ſpite of 
age; her face has a gracious benignity in it that 
amply ſupplies the loſs of youth and beauty— 
Sir Charles joined me time enough to' hand 
me from the chaiſe ; he faultered out a joy- 
ful welcome, preſſed my hand, and looked— 
I, Heavens | how he looked. His eyes ſaid 
ore than was in the power of language—Mrs. 

Grandiſon embraced me, ſaid the moſt oblig- 
ing things, and eaſily baniſhed that reſerve one 
naturally feels on the firſt interview with a 
ſtranger Sir Charles led me through an elegant 
hall, where curioſity had aſſembled ſeveral of 
the ſervants into a nobly furniſhed ſpacious 
parlour The candles were lighted; the fine 
paintings, the variety and well choſen ornaments 
of that delightful apartment, but, above all, 
the amiable friends that ſo engagingly endea- 
voured to amuſe me, could not fail to raiſe my 
| ſpirits. I felt not the leaſt languor or fatigue 
from my journey—Yet_the obliging Mrs. Gran- 
diſon ordered ſupper earlier than uſual, that I 
might the ſooner retire to reft— Taſte and ela- 
gance, without profuſion, were difplayed in 
our enteartainment—I was obliged, at the re- 
peated intreaties of Sir Charles=— (Who could 
reſiſt intreaties {& importunately, ſo irreſiſtibly 
urged?)--todrink two glaſſes of Champagne, which 

greatly added to my natural vivacity—Mrs. ' 
Grandiſon ſeemed greatly pleaſed with my con- 
verſation—She examined my perſon, too, with 
attention, but not impertinently ; andwhen ſhe 
did, it was with ſuch viſible marks of appro- 
bation, that it was impoſſible I ſhould be diſ- 
= 8 pPlüGeaſed 
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pleaſed at her ſcrutiny—It muſt be owned I 
made no deſpicable figure, as I could ſee chance 
having fortunately placed me oppoſite to a large 
mirror, where I could have. the happineſs of con- 
templating my charms—But I read more flat- 
tering things than even it ſaid of me, in the 
ſparkling and intelligent eyes of Sir Charles — 
My riding dreſs became me! hair a little di- 
ſhevelled, indeed, but methought the ſtraggling 
ringlets, that had ſtrayed from their confinement, 
gave a ſort of negligent air to my countenance, 
that was not without its graces—So much for 
temality. . 

We did not ſeparate till near eleven o clock 
a ſevant was then ordered to conduct me to 
my apartment; a delightful room, India hang- 
ings, chintz furniture; but what pleaſed me 
moſt was an adjoining elagant dreſſing room, 
and light cloſet, with a ſmall, but I dare ſay 
well choſen collectiou of books—From its win- 
dow, the ſervant informed me, is the moſt ex- 
tenſive and agreeable proſpect of any room in 
the houſe I long for morning, that I may be 
better informed of its beauties—I diſmiſſed my 
attendant, and fat down to write to you, con- 
vinced ſteep was out of the queſtion in the pre- 
ſent ' agitation of my ſpirits. What a change 
in my affairs, Dorinda — How enviable a ſitu- 
ation !|—Treated with all the affection of a me- 
ther by the amiable Mrs. Grandiſon—O, I 
had almoſt forgot to tell you, I have obtained 
her permiſſion to ſend for honeſt Martha. 
That good creature would have been incon- 
ſolable at ung with me, had I not given 


her 
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I her hopes, which I am now allowed to fulfil, 
ce that ſhe ſhould follow me to the Grove. I be- 
ge gin to yawn; good night—l think I may pro- 
n- miſe myſelf agreeable dreams, as my imagi- 
t- nation is filled with the moſt pleaſing ideas 
ne Let me praiſe heaven for its mercies, and then 
— for peaceful ſlumbers. Adieu. pe 
li- | Yours ever, on 
1g DELIA STANHOHE... 
it, ; | 
ez N | * 5 
* LE TT EX XXXVEE 
25 To the SAME. 

8— \ N 7 HAT a reformation ! but ſix o'clock, 
12 and your once modiſhly, lazy friend 
n, already dreſſed, and preparing for a morning 
1 ramble—W hat a paradiſe preſents itſelf to my 
n view From one extream to another feel 
c& iN myſelf growing paſſionately fond of the coun- 
W try No wonder; a place ſo delightful as this 
)e 1 could not fail to produce that effeꝗ — Vet, be- 
Y fore I go, let me take a flight ſurvey of my lit- 
1 tle library; perhaps I may ſele& ſome ſober 
2 improving friend as a companion in my excur- 
e ſion— Poetry, Hiſtory, and Divinity, Why 
u- mention the beſt laſt ?—Inadvertency—An ele- 
d- gant taſte diſplayed in the choice of them—All 
k my fear is, that I ſhall be too happy—But” 


adieu, with a Thomſon's Seaſons in my hand, I 
am prepared to ſally forth. I opened it at my 
favourite ſtory— | 85 e 
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The lovely young Lavinia once had friends 


J will finiſh it in yonder inviting temple, which 
is executed with ſo much taſte and elegance, 


if I may judge of it from this diſtance, What 
A ſerenity do I feel! my countenance teſtifies 
my heart-telt eaſe, blooming and unclouded, 
like this delightful morning. Adieu once more 
I ſhould never be weary of deſcribing my pre- 


ſent felicity. 
Wedneſday, One o' Clock. 


My book was needleſs. Sir Charles, whom 
[ unexpectedly met in the park, pointed out 
to me, in a more animating glowing language, 
if poſſible, the blooming [beauties of Nature, 
than even the inimitable Poet I had brought as 
my companion. What a divine ramble Were 
my pen equal in any meaſure to the taſk, I 
would attempt a faint deſcription of this delight- 
ful place, but I feel it is not in my power to 
give you a true idea of it Mrs. Grandiſon, the 
heads of whoſe hiſtory Sir Charles, has favour- 


ed me with, was, in her youth, a celebrated 


beauty, and tenderly beloved by a Gentleman, 
3 merits procured him a juſt return to his 

paſſion; his untimely death, when every thing 
was ſettled for the marriage, threw his fair ſur- 
viving miſtreſs into a deep melancholy. She re- 


tired from the world, nor has her taſte for ſoli- 
tude ever abated ; ſhe employs her ample fortune 


in acts of benevolence. Her chief delight is in 
rural improvements, in which ſhe has an ele- 
gant taſte. Her park and gardens are allowed 


to be ſurprizingly beautiful; no wonder, ſince 


I find Sir Charles had a great ſhare in the ren- 


dering 
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dering them ſo. The hermitage and ruins in 
particular were of his planning— Here is the 
moſt charming variety; wood and water, hills 
and valleys, rocks, caſcades, temples every 
thing, in ſhort, that can improve, .or diverſify 
Nature, which is, in many places, ſuffered to 
wanton unreſfrained, as in its prime Do I tire 
you, Dorinda — Well, then, we will, if you 
pleaſe, make a tranſition from the park into the 
breakfaſting parlour, where I found my amia- 
ble new friend cheerful and ſerene, who receiv- 
ed me with the moſt engaging freedom, yet 
true politeneſs. I talked, in raptures, of her 
little Eden; thanked her for the agreeable apart- 
ments ſhe had allotted me, and was particularly 
grateful for my library; you know, Dorinda, 1 
am, in my graver moods, immenſely fond of 

reading. She ſmiled when J mentioned the li- 
brary, and caſt a meaning glance at Sir Charles ; 
he locked as if he half dreaded my refuſal of 
what T found was his preſent—T will not ac- 
cept of thanks that are not my due, ſaid Mrs. 
Grandiſon; if the books are well choſen, my 
nephew muſt have the praiſe, ſince they were 
of his collecting. I bluſhed a little, but thought 
it would look prudifh to make a parade, ſo ex- 
preſſed my ſenſe of his favour with a tolerable 
grace. He ſeemed infinitely pleaſed with my 
condeſcenſion; and, in return, kiſſed my hand 
with the moſt reſpectful air imaginable—This 
is a man, Dorinda, that, take him all in all, 
you ſhall not meet his fellow—After breakfaſt 
Mrs. Erandiſon aſked me, if I had any taſte for 
fhell-work ? I told her, I was particularly fond 
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of it; and, though I could not boaſt of my ſuc- 
ceſs, had made many attempts in that way- I 


am delighted, cried ſhe—Come, then, and give 


me your opinion and aſſiſtance, in what is, at 
preſent, my principal amuſement. . I followed 
her to an apartment, which ſhe calls her work- 
ing room ; here I found her houſekeeper, and 
ſeveral neat young women, buſily employed in 
finiſhing a beautiful carpet ; others ſorting ſhells, 
that were to be diſpoſed in an elegant grotto, 
that was already far enough advanced to ſhew 
to what perfection it would arrive when com- 
pleted by my amiable friend Sir Charles had 
ſued for leave to accompany us, but was refu- 
ſed—You cannot, I am ſure, have any reliſh, 
ſaid Mrs. Grandiſon, for employments that are 
ſo entirely feminine ; when our works are finiſh- 
ed, you ſhall be honoured with a ſight of them, 
'and give us your approbation—But till dinner 
you muſt amuſe yourſelf the beſt way you can 


-Was it in Nature he ſhould be at a loſs ? 


Such an object as his Delia to employ his ima- 
gination—A conſtant fund of happineſs !—I 
came up to dreſs before dinner—Heavens ! my 
watch informs me J have but a quarter of an 
hour left for that important taſk—This vile 
ſeribbling Adieu. 


DRLIA STANHOPE. 


„ L. 
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L E T T EK XXX 


at To PEREGRINE. DELAVALL, Eſq. 


k- | 3 Paris. 
and JO have, I find, received my ſhort epiſ- 
in tle on our firſt arrival here, where we 


{ have now been ſome weeks Our friends, ſome 
of them the moſt conſiderable families of the 
1ew place, omit nothing that may be likely to di- 
m- vert the ſtill too viſible melancholy of your 
brother. „ : 
fu- RR My friend has juſt left me: An amiable 
iſh, young Gentleman, ſecond ſon to the Marquis 
de Courtenville, has been. to pay him a viſit, 
iſnj- and welcome him to Paris, to which they 
em, | are but juſt returned from their country ſeat. 
mer I have heard much in their praiſe, both from 
can my friend and others. The old Marquis and 
= his Lady are univerſally eſteemed ; your bro- 
ma- ther ſpeaks warmly in favour of the Chevalier, 
for whom he has long entertained a friendſhip ; 
my & but the eldeſt fon is much leſs in his favour. 
an His character is the very reverſe of the reſt of 
vile his amiable family; haughty and aſſuming, he 
neither is, nor ſtrives to make himſelf beloved 
-A hitle adventure, in which a Lady was con- 
PE, cerned, when Mr. Mountague was on his tra- 
© vels, created a difference between them, which 
threatned fatal conſequences ; the fair one had 
taſte; and preferred my friend to his lefs. wor- 
thy rival---A duel was threatned, friends inter- 
' E- RF poſed, the Count had a prudent regard to his 
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| own ſafety, and to outward appearance, they 


were amicably reconciled ;; but an attempt, 
which was ſoon after made upon the lite of 
our brother, and from which he providential- | 
y eſcaped, was but too juſtly attributed to | 
his revengeful and ungenerous rival. No no- | 
tice was taken of it, however, and Mr. Moun- 
tague leaving Paris a few days after it hap- 
pened, the authors of the villainy were never | 
detected. This affair makes him leſs deſirous Þ 
of renewing his acquaintance with that fami- 
ly ; not from any fears of his -own ſafety, but 
from a diſlike of the Count, and apprehenſions 


leſt his fiery and impetuous temper ſhould in- 8 
volve him in ſome diſagreeable adventure, dan- 
gerous perhaps to him, in whoſe ſafety he takes 


ſome intereſt on account of valuable parents, 
to whom he is indebted for a thouſand proofs 


of friendſhip and politeneſs. The Count, too, 


though little worthy of the diſtinction, is the 
peculiar favourite of his father, as the amiable 
Chevalier is of the Marchioneſs ; yet as the in- 
vitation was given in the moft preſſing terms, 
he is determined to return the viſit, in which 


Jam to-morrow evening to accompany him 


It gives me great pleaſure, to aſſure you, his 6 
health is almoſt re-eſtabliſhed, and I do not 
deſpair of ſeeing him once more the lively, 


lovely Mountague. He now permits, nay, taxes 


pleaſure to hear me talk to him of his dear 
departed; this is what I have long wiſhed for; 
his grief will naturally become leſs violent, now 
he communicates it to others; the concealment 
preyed upon his ſpirits, and gained force by re- 

ſtraint— 
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ſtraint—The: diſſipation, too, in which we ſhall 
force him to engage, may do much towards re- 


ſtoring his tranquillity—He has ſworn never to 
rs 1 CO 4 but 1 doubt whether he will be 
able to keep his vow with a heart ſo ſuſcepti- 

ble as his, and women ſo engaging, ſo lively, as 
thoſe of Paris—1. dare ſay he will ſtruggle to 

loun- e fulfil his raſh engagement; but -ſhould he be 


once more attacked with a weakneſs ſo incident 


erer do our nature, we are in: the land of indulgences, 
ous and ſhall find no great difficulty to get a diſ- 
EA penſation from his vow ; ſuch numbers of ſub- 
but | 


tile Caſuiſts, too, who can eaſily demonſtrate, 
fions how unreaſonable, nay, ſinful, it is, to keep it 
in- X —1n ſhort, my dear friend, I am ſtill in hopes 
dan- his father's wiſhes will be gratified; you feel- 
takes ingly deſcribe how greatly he would regret his 
ents, continuing fingle ; I do not yet, however, ſee 
roofs | any great likelihood of ſuch an event as matri- 
too, mony: but I truſt much to time, and the natu- 
s the ral inconſtancy of our diſpoſitions. I would by 
iable no means have him entertain a ſerious paſſion 
e in- at preſent No, I would have his heart reſerv- 
rms, ed for ſome worthy fair one of his own coun- 
hich try and perſuaſion ; here I would only encou- 
m— frage a ſlight attachment by way of amuſement, 
„ his to prepare him by degrees for more laſting im- 
not preſſions— The young Lady you deſcribe in your 

vely, laſt, fo ſweetly amiable, fo extremely lovely, 
akes would, indeed, be a deſirable alliance for him; 
dear an alliance ſo ardently wiſhed for, you tell me 
for; by his father: I will do all in my power to 
now promote it, and ſhall take the firſt favourable 
nent opportunity to ſpeak to him of her ne 
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but we muſt be cautious; to do it abruptly, 


while the idea of his le is ſtill ſo predo- I f 


minant, would deſtroy all When he begins to 
ſhew any returning ſenſibility for the charms of 
that enchanting ſex, then will be the time to 
draw ſuch a picture of perfections, as may 
guard his heart againſt leſs worthy attachments ; 


when he talks of the lively, the attractive gra- 


ces of the fair Pariſians, I will oppoſe the ami- 
able modeſty, the inſinuating ſweetneſs of the 


young, the artleſs Sopbza, ſuch as you deſcribe 5 
her, to their too forward advances and affecta- 


tion. As a contraſt to their artificial and bor 
rowed charms, I will paint the native graces, 


the unadorned genuine beauty of that lovely 


maid, and that in ſuch glowing colours, that I 
doubt not, from a mind ſo ſuſceptible, a heart 


ſo tender as his, inſenſibly to prepoſſeſs him in 


her favour, to make her more than indifferent 


to him even before he has ſeen her—l have, it 


muſt be owned, undertaken a difficult taſk, but 
the difficulty ſhall not deter me. You perſuade 
me, I am qualified for the truſt repoſed in me ; 
I know not whether you have formed a right 


judgment, but of this I am certain, that I will 
endeavour to diſcharge it to the utmoſt of my 


power The diſparity of our years has been no 


obſtacle to that warm and unreſerved friendſhip, 


that has ever ſubſiſted between your brother and 
me ; from our firſt acquaintance, which com- 
menced while he was very young, he has never 
had a thought which he wiſhed to conceal ; he 


applied in every difficulty to my ſuperior expe- 


rence and knowledge of the world, to extricate 


him 
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him from it ; he found me ever indulgent to the 
involuntary errors of youth, ever ready to ad- 
viſe with candour, without aſſuming an air of 
fuperiour wiſdom or importance. I ſay not all 
this, to raiſe myſelf in your opinion, but to ani- 
mate your hopes as well as my own, of what 
we ſo ardently wiſh to accompliſh—I ought ra- 
ther to conceal thoſe advantages, that you may 
have the leſs reaſon to reproach me if I fail in 
what is expected from me; but I would leave 
no room for excuſe, if I am negligent of a charge 
voluntarily undertaken from motives of friend- 
ſhip alone. Adieu, my worthy friend, my beſt 
reſpects attend your Lady, and the reſt of your 
family. Believe me, : | 
| Sincerely yours, 

IJORN HaRrver. 


_—— 


Tothe SAME. 

„„ 8 | Paris. 
E are juſt returned from the hotel 
- D—. where we were received with 
the moſt amiable politeneſs by all the family : 
I might, however, except the Count, who, in- 
ſpite of an affected complaiſance, diſcovered 

but too viſibly a half ſtifled envy at the ſupe- 
rior perteCtions which are ſo conſpicuous in my 
friend. After converſing a good while on gene- 
ral topics, the converſation turned on the beauty 
of the Engliſh Ladies—Are they ſo very hand- 

= 55 ſome? 
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ſome ? cry'd the Count, directing the quetiag 
to my friend. I may be partial, returned your 
brother, but I believe the are generally allow- 
ed to be extremely ſo— andſome enough, re- 
ſumed _ other, aww while he ſpoke; 
but affecting an air of pleaſantry, to efface the 
image of your once-admired Metea. You are 
a fortunate man, Chevalier, the fair ones of 
your own country will not ſatisfy your ambition; 
thoſe of our's muſt likewiſe ſubmit to your con- 
queſt-—You are greatly miſtaken, faid my friend, 
ſighing; I am very fir from being fortunate, 
nor ſhould JI eſteem the conqueſt you hint at, 
any great cauſe of triumph—You are then more 
ambitious than I imagined, returned the Count, 
naughtily ; The conqueſt you affect to con- 
temn, was yet thought worthy the attempt of 
thoſe, who, I have reaſon to think, added he, 
(with a contemptuous ſmile,) might juſtly boaſt | 
as much taſte and merit as yourſelf—I know not 
who thoſe might be, anfwered Mr. Mountague, 
but do not queſtion your aſſertion. The Lady 
had beauty, which could not fail to attract ad- 
mirers, but our taſte in that depends more on 
caprice than judgment. It was to that, perhaps, 
I ought to attribute the little diſtin&ion ſhe ho- 
noured me with in preference to my rivals 
You are very humble, Chevalier, ſaid the Count, 
ſmiling, a virtue too commendable not to be 
cheriſhed by your well-wiſhers ; you did not, if 
I remember right, uſe to be much diftinguiſhed 
for it—Every thing 1 in its proper place, Count; 
in ſome caſes it is neceſſary to have a good opi- 
nion of one's ſelf; it is one of the beſt * 
| | noble 
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noble actions; if we: think ourſelves capable of 
them the work is half done—I am of your opi- 
nion, ſaid the Marquis; thoſe who depreciate 
human nature, deſtroy one of our greateſt in- 
| centives to virtue, and leave an excuſe for our 
| vices, . that we: ſhould not have had, if, on the 
7 contrary, its dignity was aſſerted. —We are be- 
ginning to: talk like Philoſophers, cried the gay 
Chevalier; had we not better reſume- the ſub- 
jet of our fair tormentors'? My: friend here 
aſſumed ſuch an air of ſober ſadneſs, when they 
were mentioned, that I half ſuſpect one of them, 
at leaſt, has had leſs taſte than beauty. Is it 
not ſo? Mountague; come, let me join with 


1 you in condemning the rigour of your perverſe 
In miſtreſs, if ſhe: could be inſenſible to. charms, 
of to which: the:faireſt eyes of Paris have done juſ- 
tice; ſurely ſhe muſt be a prodigy of cruelty; 
my but I promiſe to aſſiſt you in a ſuitable revenge; 
t = attach yourſelf: to one who has more diſcern- 
„ ment; puniſh her by an inconſtancy ſhe ſo 
well deſerves—My friend ſeemed: viſibly uneafy 
4 at this converſation ; I endeavoured. to relieve 
: him, by obſerving that raillery, which was on4 
2 ly deſigned to enliven converſation, ſhould ne- 
- ver be purſued, where it gave pain—Nor ſhould: 
= it by me, cried the Chevalier, if I thought it 
# had that effect; yet on the ſubjedt of love, I 
2 can hardly reſtrain it. I would perſuade thoſe, 
b whoſe peace of mind I value, to follow my ex- 
1 _ ample, and never ſuffer that paſſion to affect 
; them any farther. than as an agreeable  amuſe- 
F ment—Are'then the feelings of our: hearts, ſaid 


Mr. Meuntague, ſo much in our own power, as 
8 | | | to 


<Y 
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to ſtop its progreſs, when once ſeriouſly affeQ- 
ed; I tear, my friend, you will one day experi- 
ence the contrary—No, replied the Chevalier, I 
defy the little blind deity, and all his artillery 
of darts and flames; it is our imagination that 
renders our wounds fatal. I keep mine under 
proper diſcipline; I love the whole ſex, but ſhall 
take care how I make a diſtinction that may en- 
danger my repoſe ; ſeriouſly affected, indeed 
Ah, the Lad defend me from your ſerious ſo- 
ber attachments—Make the moſt of your free- 
dom, ſaid the Count, for I am perſuaded, with 
the Chevalier, you will not always have it to 
boaſt of—Becauſe you no longer have it, ſaid 
his brother Would you believe it Mountague, 
my brother 1s, like you, become one of the 
198 fighing tribe; all his haughtineſs has not been 
WW Able to defend his heart againſt a pair of the 
5 fineſt languiſhing blue eyes, that, I muſt own, 
ever diſplayed their attractive beams. I do not 
ſpare him any mare than I will you, Cheva- 
Her, except you act generouſly, and make me 
your confidant; in that caſe you ſilence my 
raillery, and may command my beſt ſervices. 
1 I will turn knight-errant for your ſake. I have 
| a natural turn for chivalry. My great grand- 
father was a Spaniard —W as he not, Madam? 
turning to the Marchioneſs, I think you have 
told me fo—Say but the word, Mountague, and 
I immediately mount my Roſinante, bring off 
your redoubtable Dulcinea, in ſpight of dra- 
li goons and draw-bridges, and, when we have 
+ once got her into France, the ſalutary warmth 
of our Climate, and the amiable example of 
| our 
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1 | our comaſſionate tender hearted fair one's, (your 
pardon, Madam, ſmiling, but, indeed, Ineednotaſk 


it, ſince the character I give is meant as anfen- 


X comium,) will ſoon thaw her froſty boſom 
into ſoftneſs. What ſay you, Chevalier, ſhall 
£ begin my purſuit ?---My friend could not an- 
wer; he was viſibly moved; but I, by diverting 
their attention, prevented its being obſerved. 
I could not, however, reſtrain the too lively ſal- 
lies of the Chevalier---I have another ſcheme 
to propoſe, reſumed he, a ſcheme that will be 
attended with leſs trouble; you ſhall accompany 
RE me in a viſit to my brother's inexorable heroine, 
who knows---T bar that, interrupted the Count, 
have, ere now, had reaſon to repent making 
| Mountague a confidant; not that, todo him juſtice, 
he could prevent the conſequence; it was my 
| own- indiſcretion, that expoſed my miſtreſs to 
the danger---Of his wicked attractions, inter- 
rupted the Chevalier, laughing, but your pre- 
ent inamorata is of a very different character. 1 
queſtion if even a Mountague could melt her 
icy boſom; we muſt introduce him to her bro- 
ther, for the honour of our country-women. 
I dare ſay he little expects to find, in our land 
of gaiety and freedom, a Lady ſo rigidly coy. 
| Beſides, he ſeems at preſent ſo much of her 
town turn, that it would be a thouſand pities to 
keep aſunder ſuch kindred ſouls. Let me die 
if they are not exactly formed for each other. 
Were it not for the difference of their perſua- 
ſion-—But who, now-a-days, regard ſuch trifles? 
If Jam rightly informed, Chevalier, you En. 
8 £/i/ihmen have pretty well ſhook off the yoke 
0 [ of 
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168 The HISTORY of 
of Prieſtcraft---That I ſhould imagine every 
man of ſenſe would do, ſaid Mr. Mountague, 
but I ſhould be ſorry if you likewiſe thought 
we had ſhaken off religion; yet you mention that 
ſame Prieſtcraft with a meaning archneſs. Ah! 
for Heaven's ſake, cried the other, ſmiling, 
let's talk no more of religion; I am no bigot, 8 
believe me: but agree with your excellent 
Poet, e We. 
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An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God— 


As for different opinions in point of faith No 
more of this, interrupted the Marchioneſs, grave- 
ly: It muſt be owned, my ſon, your ſentiments |! 
are, on all occaſions, ſufficienty free — Well 
then, cried he, ſmiling, let us return to the 
fair 1/abeila. Hardly had he ſpoke, when that 
young Lady, accompanied by her aunt, came 
to pay her reſpects to the Marchioneſs. My cuj- 
rioſity was highly raiſed, by what they had 
faid of her: You may believe I was not diſpleaſ- 
ed to have ſo ſoon an opportunity to gratify it— 
Her farſt appearance greatly propoſſeſſed me in 
her favour, which encreaſed to the moſt perfet 
reſpe& and admiration. I ſcarce ever beheti 
a woman more compleatly charming. The 
ſweet, the graceful compoſure of her air, the 7 
elegance of her perſon, but, above all, the en- 
chanting graces of her expreſſive countenance, 
made it impoſſible to behold it with indifference 
Even her dreſs had ſomething uncommonly 
elegant; ſomething that at once ſpoke the juſt- | 
eſt taſte, and greateſt modeſty : She was in 
: mourning J.. 
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mourning for her father, as I afterwards learnt, 
and the dark colour of her. habit ſet off to ad- 
vantage the fineſt complexion ] ever beheld. 
Her fine, languiſhing blue eyes ſpoke a ſecret 
melancholy, which, indeed, was as evident in her 
"converſation—Her manner was irreſiſtibly ſoft 
and engaging—Judge if, in company of ſo 
fair an object, I did not pay ſome attention 
Zo the looks of our friend; I ſaw in them viſi- 
ple marks of ſurprize and admiration ; nor did 
the lovely Iſabella, if I rightly interpret her ti- 

mid glances, ſeem leſs ſenſible of his merit 
LY our. brother was uncommonly thoughtſul du- 
Ting their viſit This drew on him again, when 
they were gone, the raillery of the Chevalier 
The Count colour'd, and ſeemed diſpleaſed, 
when that young Gentleman aſcribed what he 
called his Penſero/a, plaintive lover-like air, to 
their late gueſts—The fair J/abella, ſaid he, 
ſmiling, has her attractions; I warn'd you how 
it would be: it would be a droll fort of a re- 
edy were you to oppoſe love to love, and drive 
out one paſſion by the entrance of another 
Poſſeſſion, however, Chevalier/ is nine pts of 
8 che law; in this your old flame has the advantage. 
e But yet the fair ſabella. Come, confeſs My 
„ brother will not be diſpleaſed to find his taſte 
XX approved—Is ſhe not a lovely creature? Such 
eyes, Mountague, Did you ever ſee ſuch eyes! 
+—You. enjoy the happineſs, ſaid my friend, 
(affecting a ſmile,) of being toujours  gai---And 
| ſometimes trop gai, cried the Count wiſh my 
brother would learn the art, by properly tim- 

ing it, to render his vivacity agreeable—Since - 
YoL. E 5 oV'»lf you 
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vou take the trouble of wiſhing for me, Count, 
ſaid the other, I can do no leſs than return the 
compliment, and wiſh, in my turn, that youſY 
-would likewiſe ſtudy to time your gravity, and 
conſider that one is not always in a humom 
to be ſo, though you are ſeldom — 
The Marchioneſs, judging by the clouded coun. 
tenance of her eldeſt ſon, that he was going te 
expreſs ſome diſpleaſure at his remark, hen 
ed the converſation, which continued on mon ® 
general ſubjeQs for the reſt of our viſit. ' Y 
When we were alone, I aſked my friend; 
0 inion of the fair I/abella. That queſtion i 
moſt needleſs, anſwered he, ſighing, for ſure. 
7 you could not but remark the ſtriking reſem 
blance there is between her gentle manners} 
(ig nay, even ſome of her lovely features, to thoft 
of my departed angel This is enough, you ma 
| = juſtly believe, to make me regard her, with 
11 partiality indeed, next to my ever regretel 
== Emilia. She is, without diſpute, the moſt charm. 
II ing woman J ever beheld---O, ſurely the Count 
Wil is by little worthy fo divine a creature. VU 
10 ſpeak with fervour, ſaid I, and I am pleaſed o 
WH | find that you are beginning to be ſenſible, that al 
— 1 female beauty and perfection did not expire wit 
1 your acknowledged lovely fair one---Ah, my 
19 friend, cried he, ſhe was indeed moſt lovely, 
060 and moſt beloved, and never fhall my heart rove 
1 from its firſt attachment, or be ever in poſſeſ. 
1 | Kon of another---No, my reſolution on that 
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head is unalterably fixed; yet I feel I muſt ever 
be an admirer of beauty; nor can it be deemed] 
inconſtancy, ſince, as all perfections were ſummed 
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F : up in her, I ſtill admire her charms, though 
*X diſplayed in others---No raſh vow, repeated I--- 
O Mountague, believe me, vows like yours are 
always raſh, and I fear, my friend, you will one 
nor? day too late experience that they are ſo at your 


iſe time of life, and with a breaſt ſo ſuſceptible of 


oun. tender impreſſion, it will be next to a miracle 
ig to it you do not experience a ſecond paſſion. Your 
prother was highly offended at my ſuſpicion, 
non; and endeavoured, with great warmth, to vindi- 
Cate Finſelf from the charge---He love again! 
O, I little knew his heart, or the force of a 
oni paſſion ſo deeply rooted as his; a paſſion that 
could not expire but with his life -I am much 
miſtaken, however, if the bright I/abella has 
rot already made ſome ſlight breaches in it, 
though heaven forbid he ſhould too far encourage 
the ſoft intruder. It is time I ſhould begin to 
talk to him of her, who is, by all accounts, not 
{| inferior to this fair Pariſian. The young, the 
- #dlooming Sopbia-—Her he may love with ſafe- 
gſty- Adieu my worthy friends. N 

J am, with great eſteem, 

Yours, 


Joun Harvey. 


END of the FIRST Vorvums. 
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